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“Sixes’”’ Do Well Abroad 


The new Six-Metre Indian Scout, owned by 
Herman F. Whiton, captured the Scandina- 
vian Gold Cup in four races off Hanko, 
Norway, late in June and early in July. The 
cup goes to the first yacht to win three 
races. Indian Scout won the first and second, 
lost the third to Germany, and clinched the 
series by winning the fourth. 

The races for the British-American Cup 
were sailed on the Clyde beginning July 10th. 
The American team was made up of Indian 
Scout, Briggs Cunningham’s Lucie, Philip J. 
Roosevelt’s Jill, and J. Seward Johnson’s 
Mood. The British team was R. M. Teacher’s 
Melita, W. B. and N. P. Donaldson’s Nike, 
J. H. M. Clark’s Vorsa, and Lalage, owned by 
Bellville, Boardman and Leaf. The series 
was won by the American team in four 
straight races, Indian Scout taking the first, 
Mood the second, Lucie the third and fourth. 


+ + + 


Stamford-Vineyard Race to Use 
New Allowance System 


This year the Stamford Yacht Club’s 232- 
mile Vineyard Sound Lightship race, which 
will start, as usual, Sept. 4th, the Friday 
preceding Labor Day, will not use time al- 
lowance tables. Instead, corrected times will 
be obtained by multiplying the elapsed time 
of each yacht by 10 per cent of the sum of the 
square root of her final rating plus 2. Thus 
time consumed in sailing the course as well 
as rating will be a factor in each boat’s 
corrected time. 

The Vineyard Trophy will be awarded to 
the boat having the best corrected time and 
first and second prizes will be awarded in 
both Classes A and B, the former consisting 
of yachts over 42 feet over all and the latter 
of yachts between 30 and 42 feet. Skippers 
and crews will be invited to a dinner at the 
club after the race. 

Race circulars, entry blanks and informa- 
tion may be obtained from George F. Hub- 
bard, 60 East 42nd St., New York City, 
Tel. MU 2-3934, or from the club. 


+ + + 


Midwest Moths Compete 


The Baw Beese Sailing Club of Hillsdale, 
Mich., played host to the largest number of 
guests which its Moth Class regatta has ever 
attracted. Interest in the Moths seems to be 
increasing in the Middle West, judging by 
the attendance at this event. 

There were some close finishes. In the first 
heat, Mary B and Skim-a-long crossed the 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 


July 31-August 2 — Pacific com Blue Star Champion- 
ships, Newport Harbor, Calif. 

July 31-August 2— Eastern Connecticut Y. R. A. Re- 
gatta, Duck Island, Conn. 

August 1 — Gulf Yachting Association Regatta, Southern 

, West End, La 

August 1 — Auxiliary race, Great Kills, S. I., to Fire Is- 
land Lightvessel and return. Richmond County 7.0. 

August 1-2 — Antonia Fagg 6 World’s Championship 
Moth Races, Atlantic City, N. J. 

August 1-8 — Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. 

August 2— Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Coburg- 
Youngstown. 

August 2 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

August 3-8 — Race Week, Great South Bay Y. R. A.: 
Babylon, Bayshore, Point 0’ Woods, Timber Point, 
Sayville, Bellport. 

August 3-11 — Southern California Y. A. Regatta, New- 
port Harbor, Calif. 

August 4-6 — L. Y. R. A. Regatta, Youngstown, N. Y. 

August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta for Eight-Metres, Six- 
Metres, Stars and Monotypes, Kiel, Germany. 

August 6-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 9-11 — Annual Cruise, American Y. C., Rye. 

August 10-13— Morgan Bowl, Bellport Women’s 
Championship. 

August 10-15 — Northeast Harbor Race Week, North- 
east Harbor, Me. 

August 11-13 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

August 12-20 — Annual Cruise, New York Y. C., New 
London, Conn. 

August 14-16 — Chesapeake Bay Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, 


August 15 — Waukegan Race, Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 

August 16 — Special Regatta for N. Y. Y. C. 32- Footers, 
Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Atlantics and Stars, 
Manhasset Bay Y.C., Execution — 

August 17- 19 — Inter-Lake Y. R. . Regatta, Put-in- 
Bay, Lake Erie. 

August 17-20 — Finley Cup Series, South Shore Junior 
es R. A. Championship, Squantum Y. C., Squantum, 

August 17-21 — Inland Lakes Y. A. Regatta, Madison, 


August 18 — Annual Regatta, New York Y. C., Matta- 
poisett, Mass. 

August 22 — Annual Regatta, New York Athletic Club. 

August 22— Cornfield Auxiliary “ Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. C., 

August 22-23 — Annual Regatta, Y. *S. of Stone Harbor, 
Stone Harbor, N. J. 

August 23 — Special Regatta for ie Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Ba % 63 

August 29 — Monhegan ee Race, Portland Y. C., 
Portland, Me. 

August 29- 30 — Annual Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 
Ocean City, N. J. 

August 31-September 4 — Sears Bowl 7?" for Junior 
National Championships, Bay Shore Y. C., L. I. 

September 4 — Vineyar Lightship and aaa Stam- 
ford Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 

September 5 — Overnight Race to Stratford Shoal and 
Return, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, 


L. I. 

September 5, 19, a 27 — Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island 'Y. 

September 5-— 1 ‘Triangular Race, Chicago-Michigan 
City-St. Joseph-Chicago. 

September 5-9 — Pacific Coast Regatta, St. Francis 
Y.C., San Francisco, Calif. 

September 6 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Jun- 
lors, and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay x. ©, 

September 8-11 — Adams Trophy Series, Women’s Sail- 
ing Championship, Cohasset, Mass. 

September 9-12 — Fourth Annual Fall Race Series, Man- 
hasset Bay Y. C., Manhasset, L. I. 

September 10-12 — Class R and Eight-Metre Champion- 
ships, Chicago. 

September 12-13 — Comet Class, National Champion- 
ig Regatta, Richmond County Club, Great Kills, 


September 13 — Special Regatta for N. Y. Y. C. 32- 
‘ooters, Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Atlantics, and 

Stars, Manhasset Bay Y. C., Execution — 

September 19 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C€ 

September 24-27 — President’s Cup Moth Regatta, 
Washington, D. C. 

September 25--26 — President's Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River Sailing Association, Washington, D. C. 

October 9 — Race to Stratford Shoal and Northport Har- 
bor, New Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 16-18 — National Moth Championship Regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 

November 11-15 — San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta. 


International Star Class 


July 26-August 1— Sheridan Shore Y. C., Wilmette 
Harbor, Il 
August 4-8— Corry Trophy Races, Great South Bay, 


Li, 
ee 4-8 — Great Lakes Championship, St. Joseph, 
ic 
August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta, Kiel, Germany. 
— 14-16 — Chesapeake Bay Lipton Series, Oxford, 


— - 5 a — Atlantic Coast Championships, Moriches 
ay. 
August 20-22 — Twelfth District Championship, Geneva, 


September 1-8— World’s Championship, Rochester 
. C., Lake Ontario. 
September 5-7 — Eighth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
Series, Seaside Park, N. J. 
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Power 


August 1 — Long Beach-Newport Cruiser Race, Including 
Series at Newport during Southern California Cham- 
pionship Regatta. 

August 1-2 — Charles River Basin, Boston. 

August 1-9 — Annual Cruise, Maryland Y. C. 

—— 7-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 9— Cruiser Race to Put-in-Bay from Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland. 

August 22-23 — National Sweepstakes Regatta, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Ao 24 — Mile Time Trials, Outboards and Inboards, 

an. 

September + Long Beach-Isthmus-Catalina Island 
Cruiser Race. 

September 5-7 — Cruiser Race to Sacramento, Oakland 
(Cal.) Y. C. ; 
September 5-8 — International Motor Yachting Union 

Regatta, Detroit. 
September 9-11 — 225 Class, Toronto. ; 
September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, 


November 1— Cruiser Race for the Pacific Motor Boat 
Trophy, 732 Class or Under, Newport Harbor, Calif. 
November 11-15-—San Francisco Bay Bridge Regatta. 


Long Island Y. R. A. Schedule 


August 1 — Stamford Y. C 

August 8 — American Y. C. 

August 15 — Huguenot Y. C. 

August 22 — New York Athletic Club. 
August 29 — Port Washington Y. C. 
September 5 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 7 — Labor Day, on 5 a EN 
September 12 — Indian Harbor Y. 

September 19 — Manhasset Bay Y. %. y 
September 26 — Open Date. 





line a foot apart. In the second heat, William 
Bennett sailed Mary B from a supposedly 
hopeless fourth into first place, doing this on 
the last leg of the course. 

The trophy, a silver loving cup, went to 
Bennett, who hails from Lansing. Second 
place went to Skim-a-long, John Zeindler of 
Albion. Third honors were taken by Psyche, 
owned by Kenneth Bingham, Jr., of Hills- 
dale, winner in 1935. 


+ + + 


Bound East Single-Handed 


Marin Marie, who made a single-handed 
Atlantic crossing in his cutter Winibelle in 
1933, is again making a lone voyage. This 
time he is in his motor sailer Arielle, built 
especially for this passage. She is 42 feet 7 
inches long and 11 feet 5 inches beam, a 
wholesome packet of fairly deep draft. She is 
driven by a Diesel engine which gives a 
smooth water speed of 914 knots though the 
owner plans to cruise at not more than eight. 

The steering arrangements are interesting, 
with an auxiliary rudder ‘outdoors’ con- 
trolled either by an electrical gear or by a 
wind vane. He plans to stay awake nights and 
do most of his sleeping during the day. His 
projected course will be out into the Gulf 
Stream until about one-third of the way 
across when Arielle will slant up into the 
steamship lanes and follow them to the 
Channel. Stores for 100 days will be carried. 

Arielle was scheduled to leave New York 
on July 23rd. 
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Three glorious cruising months are still ahead. Plan 
now to enjoy them in the grandest way possible—aboard 





your own Elco Cruisette 32. 

The Seven Seas have been the “proving ground” of this 
famous cruiser . . . and the new, improved 1936 model comes 
to you with a heritage of world popularity. 

It took Elco, with its 44 years of boat-building experience, 
to show how much could be built into a 32-footer. How much 
comfort, safety, seaworthiness—how many of the features you 
usually associate with much larger boats. There’s the conveni- 
ence and privacy of two separate cabins, made possible by 
Elco’s convertible deck cabin. There are features like Elco’s 
“vibrationless power”, sound-proofing, steel engine foundations, 
streamlined rudders, safety fuel system—and many others. 

You'll marvel at the designing skill which has fitted so much 


F DELIGHTFUL CRUISING BECKON 


into a cruiser of this size—with so much head-room, elbow- 
room and sunshine lounging space throughout. 

You can enjoy the best part of the boating season on your 
Cruisette 32—for Elco offers immediate delivery on a limited 
number of these famous models. See the Cruisette 32 and the 
other new Elcos on display at Port Elco, or write for illus- 
trated literature on any of the Elco Fleet below. THE ELCO 
WORKS-—Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, New York City— 
Plant and Marine Basin: Bayonne, N. J. 

® 
THE ELCO FLEET —Cruisetie 32 (Day Boat, Single Cabin, Two 
Cabin, and Double Cabin models) from $3,150. Cruisette 38 (Single Cabin, 
Two Cabin, Twin Cabin, and “Angler” models) from $5,850. Cruisette gz (Two 
Cabin, Twin Cabin, and Double Cabin models) from $8,250. Elco 48’ Motor 
Yacht (Cruising and Commuter types) from $15,500. Larger Yachts 
custom designed and built to your individual ideas and needs. 











Permanent Showroom 


PORT ELCO 
113 East 46t Street 
(at Park Ave.), N. Y. C. 
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AY before the start there was a 
prophetic incident involving a 
humble deck swab ... Bob Baruch 
was taking his father for a sail in Kira- 


wan, closely pursued by Rosy, the 


indefatigable photographer. . . . The 
deck swab slid overboard, was recovered 
by Rosy and returned with the com- 
ment, ‘‘ You'll mop up the fleet!” 


One tactful skipper of a boat that 
finished in the ruck declared: ‘Our 
crew was individually competent and 
collectively inefficient.” 


Bayard Dill, who discharges his duties 
as Commodore of the R.B.Y.C. with 
grace and imperturbable good humor, 
was kept on the run by the visiting 
Germans, looking up consignments that 
varied from generators to canned 
sauerkraut. 


The all-steel German entry Peter von 
Danzig was built in 58 days, thus estab- 
lishing a record for her class before she 
ever was sailed. 


Frank Calderone of the Tradition 
made a macabre vignette wrestling with 
a recalcitrant generator in the Gulf 
Stream with the gale at its zenith. The 
doughty doctor, resembling an enraged 
iguana, fought the contraption to a 
standstill and the air was blue — but 
not with the exhaust! 


George Wallace has a theory on the 
subject of winning ocean races that 
reads like a cocktail recipe. Says George, 
“It’s one third the boat, one third the 
crew and one third Lady Luck.”’ 


Add excuses for abandoning the race: 
‘“‘On the second morning out the owner 
parted his hair, so of course there was 
nothing to do but return.” 


A contemporary colyumist complains 
that this department is picking on him 
maliciously. . . . Nothing of the kind, 
my dear fella. . . . I’m only trying to 
help you keep your stuff above criti- 
cism. 


I am addressed as “‘ Dear Windy”’ by 


one who signs himself ‘‘Constant 
Reader.” . .. I trust the inference 
isn’t that this column is_ getting 
flatulent. ... 


Against the advice of the local water- 
front men, three youngsters — one a 
gal— purchased a long-beached life- 
boat on Washington Street, Newport, 
launched her, and set sail for Boston, 
steering with an inadequate oar... . I 
wonder if they got as far as Brenton 
Point — and if the Coast Guard there 
put off and picked them up.... 
There oughta be a law—or some- 
thing. ... 


Seward Johnson seems to be in the 
Mood for love. 


Sherman Hoyt, who sailed down in 
Roland von Bremen, occupied a lower 
berth. . . . On arrival in Bermuda he 
retired to the Pago-Pago-like seclusion 
of Benny Peniston’s Place (the New 
Windsor to you) for rest and relaxation. 
. . . Next morning he was about to 
complain to the management anent the 








hardness of their mattresses when he 
discovered that force of habit had caused 
him-to turn in under the bed. 


W. T. Bolger of Gloucester submits a 
picture caption from the Boston Herald, 
reading: 


FINLAND’S noted old four-masted 
schooner, the Herzogin Cecilie, which 
sailed the seas leaving a colorful his- 
tory inher wake . . . etc., etc. ... 


And Mr. Bolger observes, ‘‘But (in 
the picture) she appears to be still 
square-rigged.”’ 


Note to Editor: in a P.S. to the above, 
Mr. Bolger graciously writes: ‘In The 
Wind and Under The Lee of The Long- 
boat are the best pages in the magazine.”’ 


Well-named is Hardy Nurmsen, 
tough-fibered Estonian, who paddled 
his own canoe over all the water routes 
of the Eastern half of the United States 
— 7,220 miles —in a year. . . . Cap- 
sized in Lake Erie he swam two miles to 
shore, later salvaged his kayak-like 
craft (which he had built himself), con- 
tinued his voyage. .. . 


There’s available to the smart yachts- 
man, according to ‘Esquire,’ a new 
wrinkle in binoculars. A compass at- 
tachment enables the gazer to deter- 
mine ‘‘which way his boat is s7ght- 
Saat es 


Rope-soled footwear has become the 
rage among our better-undressed of the 


amateur nautical fraternity. . . . The 
boys are affecting pastel shades in some 
cases, with shorts to match....A 


few years ago I’d have accused them of 
looking like chorus men. . . . 


Incidentally, I wonder if Edward 
VIII will fulfill yachtsmen’s optimistic 
expectations and take an active part in 
future Cup racing. ... It has been 
suggested that if the young monarch is 
agreeable the Empire might make him 
a coronation present of a Class J cutter. 
. . . But maybe he’d rather have a 
horse. 
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A personable young Englishman who 
has sailed a lot around the Norfolk 
Broads told me that a friend of his — a 
remarkable fellow, especially in point of 
riches — conceived the idea of navigat- 
ing his own yacht across the Western 
Ocean and to that end procured a mas- 
ter’s ticket after a whirlwind six weeks’ 
course in celestial navigation. . . . The 
yarn was challenged by Les Howarth 
who observed modestly, ‘‘ Please excuse 
a humble novice, but it took me eleven 
years to get a master’s ticket.” 


The Indian Harbor Yacht Club Re- 
gatta last month went off without a 
bang. . . . The Race Committee was 
toting the starting gun out to the line 
along with a cake of ice to keep their 
lunch cold. In their struggles to get the 
ice aboard the committee boat the 
valiant committee members managed 
to lose the cannon overboard, where 
it now reposes on the bottom of the 
Sound. 


A recent detective thriller goes nauti- 
cal thus: “Stoddard picked up the en- 
gine room phone. ‘Hello! Is that you, 
Flanigan? Full speed ahead!’”’ 


A lady asks, ‘‘Is the bottle of cham- 
pagne used in christening a boat always 
covered with ribbons? . . . And what 
color should be used? . . . And what 
color ribbon is used to tie up the 
sponsor’s bouquet?” 


Cameron King was riding the air 
waves again on the occasion of the 
Women’s Olympic Swimming Trials 
and seemed to me to be more concerned 
with the figures than the facts. . . . 





Rowe Metcalf, whose slim schooner 
Sachem has twice won the Astor Cup 
and, in her division, led all the rest on 
the New York and Eastern Yacht Club 
Cruises last year, has rewarded the old 
girl with a new dress. . . . She made 
her curtsey as a cutter this season. 


“T didn’t think you’d bother with 
trolling in a race,’’ remarked the green- 
horn, glancing astern at’ the patent 
log. “‘I should think you’d concentrate 
on trying to catch the boats ahead.” 


I’d rather be wrong than run out of 
material. 
TELLTALE 








Yacht All Filone 


Owned by George W. Codrington, 
Esq. Designed and built by Con- 
solidated Ship Building Corporation. 
Overall length 95 feet. Extreme 
breadth 16 feet. Draft 4 feet, 7 
inches. Powered with two eight- 
cylinder Winton-Diesel engines, 
each developing 200 horsepower. 











PASSPORT TO PLEASURE 








Swoora, effortless motion through shimmering waters under a mellow southern moon! Who 
could ask for more in restful pleasure, especially when his vessel is powered with trouble-free 
Winton-Diesel engines? Advances embodied in late Winton models provide the finest insurance 
available for your comfort afloat. Be guided by the judgment of seasoned yachtsmen . . . make 
the latest-type Winton engines your passport to pleasure, and by so doing, enjoy all the thrills 
afforded by truly dependable, economical marine power as exemplified in these modern units. 


cut tenedaene WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND, OHIO + USA. 


WINTON-POWERED 











Out for Repairs 


From a Painting by Rolf Klep 
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m M. Rosenfeld 
With kites set, the fleet starts for Bermuda. Left to right, “Edlu,” “Vamarie,” “Hamburg,” “Tradition,” “Aschanti II,” “Sea Saga” 


An Uphill Slam to Bermuda 


Largest Fleet on Record Meets Rough Going. “Kirawan” and “Stormy Weather” Winners 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 





T THE close of the Bermuda race Lank 
Ford, of the Brilliant’s crew of old men, said 
that in the old days when the robber barons 
felt chesty they used to go out and take a 
sock at their neighbors’ castles, and that 
now that society won’t let us (I like that 

‘“‘us”) do such things any more we try our hand at ocean 

racing. There must be some explanation for the phenomenon 

of 300-odd men inviting a beating from the sea; and Lank’s, 
which digs deep to the primitive roots of man, is the most 
reasonable I’ve heard. There were individuals, I suppose, 
in the bonanza fleet of ocean racing yachts which started on 

June 22nd from Newport who thought that it would be a 

downhill slide to St. Davids Head. But if there were such 

they soon learned that the sea is a great disillusioner. 

For this Bermuda race of 1936 was the hardest since 1923. 
Forty-three yachts started, including one Danziger, one 
Swedish, one Dutch, and six German entries. Eight of the 
total number turned back with torn sails or parted gear, 
and a ninth was disqualified for emergency use of her motor. 
Four days and nineteen hours after the start Vamarie led 
the diminished fleet across the finish line — Vamarie, which 
in 1934 had done the trick from New London in but little 
more than three days. And the temporal difference between 
Vamarie’s two achievements measures the direction of the 
wind and the severity of the sea. 

At the start, which occurred off Brenton Reef — a wel- 
come departure from former Bermuda race practice — the 
hopeful souls who had prophesied a light weather race 
seemed to be in the money. Twenty-seven yachts in Class A 
hit the line as a gentle easterly dissipated the smoke of the 














Coast Guard cutter Argo’s starting gun. Ten minutes later, 
or at 12:10 E.S.T., fourteen starters in Class B came more 
slowly to the line, the tail-enders among them finding soft 
spots in the air which gave them little better than steerage- 
way. With the start of the special class for boats larger than 
the Bermuda rule allows there wasn’t enough wind to go 
around, and Zara and White Cloud, the two in this special 
class, never came within gunshot of the Class A leaders. 

The light weather continued all that afternoon of June 
22nd, such slippery eels as Stormy Weather, Edlu, Vamarie, 
Mandoo II, Red Head, Teragram, and the German Brema, 
working out a handsome lead. At 2:30, when the fleet 
worked into a southwesterly blowing from Block Island and 
we all came about to the starboard tack, the positions of the 
leaders may have shifted slightly, but the advantage still 
remained with boats which can ghost to windward. 

So the conditions continued through that evening and 
night, and at daybreak of June 23rd we aboard Brilliant 
looked about and counted no fewer than twenty-two sails 
dotting a tranquil ocean. Newport had put to sea. At 5:30 
of that morning our log line stopped turning and although 
we kept steerageway we saw competitors with empty sails 
headed back toward home. This may have been prophetic. 
Or the unwise expedient adopted at this juncture by half 
the boats in the fleet may have shaped the course of destiny. 
We whistled for wind, not knowing that storm warnings had 
been hoisted along the coast from Hatteras north. 

Ye gods and also ye little fishes of the sea, please so guide 
and direct us that we shall never again whistle for what it 
takes to sail a race. The sharp upward barometric curve of 
the preceding hours should have warned us. It didn’t, and 
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“Actaea,” Henry Sears’ new Eastern Yacht Club one-design, was well sailed and 

took second prize in Class B. Top, left, Walter Barnum’s “Brilliant” sailed a 

grand race to finish only four minutes behind “Vamarie” and take second prix 

in Class A and the Royal St. Lawrence Yatch Club Trophy as well. At left, 

the German “Brema” shortly after the start, slipping along quietly in the light 
breeze under loose-footed mainsail, staysail and quadrilateral jib 
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The “Peter von Danzig,” sailed by a crew of students, was the fourth foreign entry 
to finish. Bottom, left, Vadim Makaroff’s “Vamarie” again finished first, in spite 
of her third mast. She took the prize for the first boat in, though she dropped to fifth 


place on corrected time. Her third mast is new this year 





The winner, Robert P. Baruch’s new “Kirawan,” took the 
Bermuda Trophy and first in Class B. She was kept going 
every mile of the way. The design was by Philip L. Rhodes 


the race began in what is called in earnest. The sun 
produced a halo around his angry countenance. An 
air, deceptively light at first, came in from the south- 
east and we fell away on the port tack. For a heavy, 
gaff-rigged schooner, Brilliant had done well to stay 
in the center of the fleet, but now the Marconi boys 
began to leave us. Some dropped over the horizon 
ahead and some disappeared to leeward, their mas- 
ters seeking a westerly position, and by mid-after- 
noon the fleet was widely scattered. Where the lead- 
ers were at this juncture I hope to be able to record 
at a later date when the navigators’ position reports 
have come to hand. All I know at this writing is that 
as the wind increased we overhauled and passed 
Brema and Stormy Weather; and from this I assume 
that the other fast boats were not far away. 
As the wind rose the glass fell and the seas at the 
border of the Stream grew steep and vicious. Big 
guineas came in. So did working jibs. One yacht and 
then another sharpened up or ran off to lower and 
double-reef their mainsails. I, for one, and I dare say 
there were others, began to wish that Dr. P. E. Trues- 
dale, owner of the big schooner White Cloud, were 
close at hand. He, you may remember, is the special- 
ist who performs marvelous feats with inverted 
stomachs. I shouldn’t have cared what he did to 
mine, as I had no particular use for it. So the wind 
kept piping up through the afternoon and evening, 
while the glass dropped half an inch in five or six “heatte 
hours, the last two-tenths showing on the barograph en 
an almost vertical fall. There was trouble ahead for us all. mined by the ghastly green of our starboard running light. 
At 1:15 a.m. of Wednesday — others got it at different | We had hung on to our four lowers and main topsail until 
hours — we met the center of the depression. The wind after we had passed the Stormy. Then, when we had put a 
roared at 40 or 45 miles an hour, and the spray out of the jib — couple of mountains between us, we had handed the topsail. 
and forestaysail became a continuous sheet of water illu- | Now we struck what our humorists were pleased to call a 
Gulf Stream rock which shook every timber of the 
staunch vessel and knocked the barograph out of its 
container. It was the first time in our experience that 
we had ever seen the glass fall so fast that it actually 
hit the deck, and the occasion demanded action. All 
hands bounced out to douse the mainsail and the jib. 
After that, as so often happens — calm, but overhead, 
as I have never seen before, bright stars which marked 
the vortex of a cyclonic low. Then in fifteen minutes a 
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“Stormy Weather” which took first honors in Class A for Phil LeBoutillier, 

approaching the fairway buoy, Bermuda. Sparkman & Stephens designed 

her. Right, Holland’s entry, the “Zeearend,” did a fine job and led the 
foreign entries at the finish, taking sixth place in Class A 
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blast from the southwest, and a continuance of the battle to 
keep close to the base course to St. Davids Head. 

Wednesday it blew not quite so hard as Tuesday night. 
We set our trysail at seven of the morning and in four hours 
more reset the fisherman. But it was not until eleven of the 
evening that we felt justified in replacing the trysail with 
the whole mainsail. Thursday the southwester shaded off 
from Wednesday’s boisterous strength. Friday (for us, at 
least) it moderated still more so that we once more carried a 
guinea jib. Saturday, Sunday, and yes, on Monday, one 
week after the start, a few of the wave-tossed racers were 
still fighting a southwesterly which never relented for more 
than an hour or two or a boat or two in its persistent deter- 
mination to keep the boys at sea. 

So it came about that this was the slowest race since 1926. 
Many of the competitors were driven more than a hundred 
miles to leeward of the rhumb line. Navigators agree that 
the Stream, despite the easterly blow which upset the cal- 
culations of some of us, was flowing at a two-knot rate. 
South of the Stream the squally weather and lumpy sea per- 
sisted with almost unabated cussedness, and few boats could 
keep moving at closer than six points to the wind. Most of 





The smiles of the winners. Above, Philip LeBoutillier and the crew of “Stormy 
Weather.” Below, Bob Baruch, at the wheel, and crew of “Kirawan” 
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their masters had learned, however, that a boat must be kept 
moving. Hence the wide departures from the base line, and 
hence, as a reverse to that picture, the record of one boat 
which never sagged more than twenty miles to leeward of 
the line — and finished over a day and a half behind other 
vessels of her size and rig. 

Thus we have, in general, the story of the conditions, and 
if I add that the anemometer on Vamarie’s main truck never 
registered a net wind velocity of more than 45 miles * but 
that it was a windward battle all the way, you will appreciate 
why it is called the hardest race since ’23. 

Before getting on to the stirring finish of the race let us 
go back and trace as nearly as possible what happened to 
the unfortunates, some of which were headliners at the 
start. There should have been forty-four starters, but Char- 
ley Atwater’s Duckling, an old timer in these shindigs, had 
the sheer misfortune to lock rigging with an anchored boat 
in Newport and lose her stick. That left forty-three, one 
more than began the famous race of 1930. A forty-fourth 
yacht, a headliner in the Chaos sense of the word, also 
crossed the line and arrived in Bermuda after the crew’s 
relatives had worried about her for more than a week. The 

race committee had thought she might endanger 

. her crew and so had disbarred her from the race. 

She was the Dewless. The least said, the longest 

remembered. I have never forgotten the name of 

Chaos which in 1923 sailed to Bermuda in defiance 

of the committee’s warnings. She got there, but 

she broke up in a storm a couple of years later, 
fortunately with no loss of life. 

A gull of another feather was Mandoo IT, newly 
completed for Spencer Berger, who had had his 
first Mandoo in the two preceding races. A hand- 
some yawl, modern in every respect and built to 
the top of Class A, she looked like the very boat 
to contend with Vamarie for the honor of finishing 
first. At the start she was among the leaders and 
at the finish, when we saw a yawl beating up to 
the line, more than one of the bright-eyes aboard 
Brilliant were misled into identifying her as 
Mandoo IT, But, through no fault of John Alden’s, 
who sailed her as he has been sailing boats in Ber- 
muda races since 1910, the new yawl had carried 
away a headstay fitting, endangering her mast, had 
blown out her jib, and been forced to withdraw. 

Winsome Too, Countess, Salee, and Sea Saga, the 
last a Swedish entry formerly named Savannah, 
also dropped out of the large class, and from the 
small class the withdrawals were Alzbi and the 
ketch Spindrift. Whether their masters chose to 
give up because of split mast partners, as in Win- 
some’s case, or blown-out sails, as in Salee’s, I have 
no doubt that the conditions warranted their 
action. The Stream this year was no haven for 
crippled yachts. 

Fortunately — we felt in Bermuda that it was 
miraculously — there was no loss of life nor even 
serious injury until the race had ended. (Bicycles 
in Bermuda are ever more dangerous than a well- 
sailed yacht.) But Zara, a schooner in the special 
class, swept a man from her bowsprit when her jib 
was being handed. As she had virtually no way on, 
his shipmates hauled him back, bruised and shaken. 
This was Monk Foster, a Chesapeake sailor who 
retains his sense of humor even when an old ship 

* This is the maximum wind velocity which Billy Makaroff re- 
ported to my skipper. Billy told me that tops was 37 and he ad- 
mitted telling others that the wind gauge occasionally touched 60. 
As he speaks with an engaging Russian accent it is difficult for 


me to determine which figure is correct. So I have selected 45 as 
nearest to the average experienced estimate. 
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The records showed that there were only 
thirteen schooners in the entire outfit, and 
as this one neared there were no fewer than 
thirteen guesses as to which she was. Even 
so, none of the guesses hit the mark, for the 
stranger showed no intention of crossing 
the] finish line but headed up for the fair- 
way buoy and entered Murray’s Anchorage. 
Then she was identified as a casual visitor 
from Nova Scotia. 

So the excitement began all over again 
on Saturday when the breaking day re- 
vealed another vessel beating slowly up 
from the eastward. She also was a schooner 
and — would wonders never cease? —a 
gaff-headed one at that. Four gaff-rigged 
yachts in a fleet of forty-three and one of 
them out ahead, a bone in her teeth! To ease 
your suspense a little, she was the Brilliant, 
Walter Barnum’s floating snug harbor for 
aged seamen, manned by all but two of 
those who had raced her to Bermuda in 


Geoff. G. Smith 


Gilbert Ottley’s “Salee,” showing torn main- 
sail and other split sails lying on deck 


seems to yearn for the nearest land — and I don’t 
mean Cape May. On the night before she turned 
back because her radio was out of commission, 
Monk said to his watchmate Roddy Williams, 
who told me the story, ‘‘T’ll say good night, Roddy 
—and if we’re here tomorrow I'll say good 
morning,”’ 

White Cloud, the remaining entrant in the spe- 
cial class for yachts greater than 73 feet over all, 
lost the tip of her topmast in a squall and was 
obliged to use — or at least did use — her motor 
to swing her off so that the tangle of stays, 
shrouds, and aerial could be secured with least 
danger to her men. 

These, then, were the nine unfortunates whose 
casualties to sails or gear reduced the effective 
fleet to thirty-four. Others suffered injuries which 
would have grown to disastrous proportions but 
for quick thinking and wise seamanship. A man a 
aboard Actaea was thrown with such force against ™ es ~ > a ts 
the wheel that he demolished it, leaving only three 
spokes with which to steer her in. Starlight parted 
a new lower shroud at the upper splice, and Sirocco 
suffered a similar mishap. Halliards let go and 
sails blew out but, except for places lost in the 
finish order, such mishaps were successfully over- 
come. In the main the participants were extremely 
well built, well equipped and ably manned... . 
And, in case I forget to mention it later, it’s a 
damned good thing they were, as it looks now as 
if the New Deal wouldn’t get around to harnessing 
the Gulf Stream. 

With this build-up we come to the finish of the 
race, though not to the finish of my yarn. Friday 
afternoon, four days after the start of the race, 
there was high excitement in Bermuda. It had 
been blowing down there, and the mark boat, 
anchored off St. Davids Head, had dragged and 
lost a couple of hooks. A strange yacht appeared 
in the offing and the boys in charge of the finish 
were amazed to see that she did not carry the 
bizarre rig of Vamarie. She was, in fact, a schooner. 


“Valkyrie” driving hard for the finish line. Below, “Actaea” at the finish, 
showing broken wheel with only three spokes left, and, at right, a broken nose 
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An impression of “Winsome II” limping home after her breakdown 


1932. But right astern of her was the wishbone-rigged Va- 
marie which had raced to Norway, to Havana, and to Nas- 
sau as well as to Bermuda and had never failed to finish 
first. Vamarie had added a third mast to her ketch rig, mak- 
ing her a skooch if you accept her owner’s word for it, or a 
kyawl if you trail along in Paul Abbott’s linguistic wake. 
Skooch or kyawl, there was no mistaking Vamarie, pressing 
hard on Brilliant’s heels. 

And now if you will leave the heights of St. Davids Head, 
where the timers are stationed and step aboard the sailors’ 
snug harbor you will see tears sluicing arroyos in the salt- 
encrusted cheeks of her antique crew. One day before — 
weary hours after we had resigned ourselves to finishing 
last — the light of day had discovered Vamarie hull down 
on our lee quarter. Our brain trust — it’s really only part 
of a brain trust as age has sapped our initial stability — 
huddled in the companionway and reached a comforting 
conclusion. As stated above, Vamarie had always finished 
first. Hence the odds were against her finishing last, and, 
ergo, we were at least halfway up from the tail-enders. New 
life streamed in our palsied arteries, and our tottering owner 
and hands continued to sail the Brilliant like somebody else’s 
business. 

Aboard the Vamarie at that revealing instant, I am told, 
the opinion was that this strange white schooner was the 
White Cloud; if so, she wasn’t racing against Vamarie, and 
even if she had been, vessels in the special class usually finish 
last, so why hurry or worry? Vamarie had split both her main 
trysails and a guinea and lost hours in the process of repair- 
ing them — so, at least, their story goes — and the chance 
of continuing her record looked very poor indeed. 

Be that as it may, all that day of Friday Vamarie had had 
a good view of the stern of the only out-and-out cruising 
yacht that Olin Stephens ever designed. We had both tacked 
to the westward and, in the afternoon, squalls had blotted 
us from sight of one another. The squalls had headed 
Vamarie and let us up and by this good fortune Brilliant had 
maintained her lead throughout the day. Shortly after dark 


a strange mishap to Vamarie’s lighting plant had put her. 


running lights out of business just about the time she had 
split tacks with us. Our own strange mishap had occurred 
several days previously. Both lighting systems were working 
again in the darkest hour before dawn when a collision might 
otherwise have taken place and, as we worked up toward 


Kitchen Shoal, she had seen our green light to windward and 
we had seen hers on the other tack astern. So the night had 
shown no favorites and the best boat still led. 

Skip lightly over the next three or four hours, and observe 
the Brilliant not quite making the finish line on the port 
tack. Observe Vamarie away to hell and gone to leeward, 
still on the starboard tack. Hear our cheers when a doggone 
little auxiliary sloop comes out to tell us that we are the 
first boat in. Hark to our curses when we tack in a failing 
wind and strain our souls (if we have any souls) to maintain 
our lead. See Vamarie on the port tack as we pass ahead of 
her, Brilliant punching sluggishly into a head sea. . . 

We tack to windward of her. She overhauls us, her superb 
hull sliding like a Yankee clipper’s, her sails a-shake as she 
makes for the leeward end of the line. And now listen to our 
pious prayer that she will be becalmed or beheaded or be- 
damned — for a prayer is the only thing left to Brilliant’s 
galled but gallant crew. Vamarie doesn’t sink or go aground. 
She finishes. Four minutes and nineteen seconds later we 
finish. 

And now avert your eyes from us, for our bones are turned 
to jelly, and watch that cutter work up from Kitchen Shoal, 
five miles to leeward. Share my admiration for the cutter and 
partake of my amazement when you reflect, as I do, that 
there are no cutters in Class A. If there are none in Class A, 
this one must be in Class B, receiving at the very least eleven 
and a half hours from Vamarie and six and a half from us. 
So here right on our heels is the winner of the Bermuda Cup, 
provided that the yawl twenty minutes astern of her is not 
a smaller boat. 

But I shan’t play with our overwrought emotions any 
more. The cutter was Kirawan, owned and sailed by Robert 
P. Baruch, and designed by Philip L. Rhodes, who was 
aboard her with a pleased grin widening his sunburned face 
as he identified Vamarie and Brilliant. Kirawan finished 1 
hour and 18 minutes after Vamarie, captured the Bermuda 
Cup for the best corrected time in both classes by the widest 
margin of recent years, and concluded a race well sailed 
from start to finish. Kirawan is a fine boat built to the very 
top of Class B and rating only four-tenths of a foot short of 
the 40-foot limit. Her chief physical measurements are 38 
feet 9 inches water line, 53 feet over all, 12 feet 6 inches 
beam, 7 feet 6 inches draft, and 1320 square feet of sail. 

(Continued on page 98) 

















The Motor Yacht “Linwood” 


“Linwood,” owned by J. Rupert Schalk of Rhinebeck, N. Y., was built by Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation of New York from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. She is 
77 feet in length over all, 15 feet 6 inches water line and 4 feet draft. She will probably 
spend much of her time on Lake Champlain, where her owner has been engaged for a 


couple of summers in salvage operations. Last season he raised the Revolutionary gunboat 
“Philadelphia,” a unit of Benedict Arnold’s fleet in the battle of Valcour Island in 1776 
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“Linwood” is driven by a pair of 250 hp. 

Speedway engines and travels at an 18-mile 

pace. Above is a corner of the owner’s state- 

room aft, while to the left is a view of the for- 

ward deckhouse, used as dining room and 

lounge. Her plans appeared in ‘‘Yachting”’ 
for February, 1936 















‘Consort IV” 


M. Rosenfeld 


She was designed and built for T. Monroe Dobbins by 
the Mathis Yacht Building Company of Camden, N. J. 
“Consort IV” is 90 feet in length over all, 18 feet 
beam and 4 feet draft. She is powered with a pair of 
8-cylinder Winton Diesels developing 200 hp. each 
at 1400 r.p.m. and fitted with reduction gear. The 
yacht has wide decks and roomy quarters. Above is the 
dining room, with a glimpse of the pilot house to the 
left, while below is the broad quarter deck 
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“Tiny sat. ‘My God, something’s bitten me!’” 


There Were Giants in Those Days 


By 


WESTON MARTYR 





1 wal AM A respectable, sober, elderly, married 
man. I wish to make this clear. I want it 
to be understood that the cruise I am 
going to tell about happened when I 
was. ... Well, before I was old and 
married at any rate. 

This cruise was perpetrated in Japanese 
anes a long while ago and a long way from home. This, I 
feel, is just as well, because our doings might have shocked 
the invariably respectable and sober yachtsmen of Long 
Island Sound. 

The yacht in which we desecrated the peaceful shores of 
Japan was an Edward Burgess design of very early vintage. 
I do not remember much about her except that she was some 
forty feet long and seemed about twenty feet wide, with one 
of those enormous, old-fashioned sail spreads which would 
frighten the life out of me if I had to take one to sea now. 
She was named Maid Marion and belonged to a man named 
Montmorency, in spite of the fact that he was born and 
bred in Yankton, 8. D. He was a kindly and gigantic crea- 
ture, with the frame and habits of a bull, the thirst of an 
alkali desert and only one weakness. He was proud of his 
name and, if anyone shortened it to Monty, his reactions 
were hasty and catastrophic. 

I do not expect to be believed when I mention the archi- 
tectural features of Maid Marion’s crew. All I can say is, 
this is a true story. It was not my freak, but Fate’s, which 
located four giants in Yokohama at the same time. 














Montmorency himself was an out-size. He weighed 220 
pounds, but Teddy Copson weighed 250. Teddy looked his 
weight, too. In spite of this, his touch on a tiller was as deli- 
cate as a pickpocket’s and his tread as light as a bird's. I do 
not remember what Tiny Sainforth weighed. His tonnage 
was terrific but Tiny’s chief glory was his width. He had to 
squeeze through ordinary doors sideways. Long Mac was 
six feet five over all, with beam and depth to match. He was 
a silent, sandy Scot and made out of. . . . I was going to 
say granite but limestone is better, this being an absorbent 
stone, difficult to saturate. 

We five were the Maid’s regular crew. We had our regular 
habits. Montmorency supplied the boat and the liquor; 
Ted brought the bread and trimmings; Tiny was responsible 
for the meat; Long Mac bought the fruit and vegetables; and 
I looked after the groceries. Beyond this we had no rules 
or discipline. These things were not needed because we had 
sailed so much together. The man who happened to be at the 
helm was in command of the ship and we all obeyed him 
without question. 

Ted, who could have passed with honors as a cordon bleu, 
generally did the cooking. Long Mac attended to the motor 
because he was the only man on earth who could make it go; 
Montmorency navigated when so inclined; Tiny did all 
bo’sun’s work beautifully; and I was masthead man because, 
if any of the others had gone aloft, the Maid would have 
carried away her mast or capsized. 

It was a glassy calm when the cruise I am talking about 
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started; and it is a good thing it was, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The time was 2:00 a.m. of New Year’s Day, and we had 
dined ashore and seen the old year out and the new year in 
with proper and traditional ceremony. 

2. The Maid’s dinghy was a collapsible canvas one and, in 
the darkness and confusion of our embarkation, we managed 
to mislay most of the gadgets which held her spread open, so 
we had to keep her from collapsing by hand. 

3. It was freezing cold, and we all wanted to be in the first 
dinghy load. 

Tiny gave us a little trouble before we pushed off. Being 
the biggest, we told him to sit on the bottom amidships. 
But Tiny said he didn’t want to get his behind wet. 

Montmorency said, ‘‘Oh, Hell. Here’s the bag of spuds. 
Plant your soft, degenerate stern on that.” 

Tiny sat. There came a scrunching sound and Tiny uttered 
a scream. ‘‘ My God, something’s bitten me!” he cried. “To 
the bone! What’s all this sticky stuff I’m sitting in? Oh God, 
I’m bleeding to death!” 

“ Here are the potatoes,’ remarked Ted. ‘‘ You must have 
sat on the bag of eggs. Scrape ’em up in the bailer and they'll 
do for an omelet yet.” 

Tiny showed signs of disembarking but we dumped our 
dunnage on top of him and piled in. There was no room to 
row, so we paddled with our hands. I do not understand how 
we got off to the Maid. It must have been one of those 
miracles. 

Long Mac started the motor. I cast off the mooring and 
hung on to the forestay to conn the ship out. It was pitch 
dark and the harbor was cluttered up with anchored ship- 
ping. For a long ten minutes I sang out “Port a little! 
Steady! Hard a-starboard!”’ We did not hit anything and it 
seemed to me I was doing well. Then Montmorency, who 
was steering, said, ‘‘There’s something rum about this. 
Mighty rum. It’s uncanny and I don’t like it. We’re going, 
but we aren't getting anywhere. Never struck anything like 
this before. And she’s steering awful wild.” 

The propeller bracket being voted part of the motor, we 
sent Long Mac overboard to cut the mooring rope clear. It 
took him fifteen minutes, and when we pulled him aboard 
again we found Long Mac was frozen stiff and had turned 
dark blue. We rubbed him down with whisky and, after 
half an hour, when he was beginning to turn pink again, he 
surprised us by suddenly coming to life and springing at the 
engine. ‘‘Losh! men,” cried he. ‘‘How long have ye been 
running her slow? She’d have sooted up and stopped in an- 
other minute. Yon’s an inherent defect in the par-affin en- 
gine, d’ye ken. And what — why am I standing here strippit 
starrk nekkit? Gimme me troos.”’ 

It was four o’clock the same morning when it came on to 
blow and snow. We were running down Tokyo Bay under 
jib and main and I was steering. Tiny was keeping the cabin 
stove red hot and the others were sleeping. The wind blew 
harder and the snow got thicker, blotting out everything, 
and there were three little rocky islands somewhere close 
ahead. I called Tiny on deck, in case we had to come-to in a 
hurry, and then I jibed in a flurry because the beach popped 
up right under the bow. 

Everyone knows how busy a man can be on such occa- 
sions. I was busy, pushing the tiller up with my hind legs 
and grappling with backstays and jib sheets, while Tiny 
used his weight on the main. Our tremendous mainsail came 
over with a bang, and when I looked up Tiny had vanished! 
The hair stood straight up on my head. I can feel that sensa- 
tion still. It was horrible. I knew Tiny was lost in the snow 
and darkness somewhere in that icy water astern. 

“All hands on deck! Tiny’s overboard!”’ I flung a life belt 
despairingly into the night and the others jumped into action, 
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straight out of sleep. I know of nothing more dreadful than 
to have a shipmate overboard in the windy dark. And we had 
a lee shore close aboard of us. And the ship would not steer. 

I tried to get her going and jibe her again but she was 
sluggish, dead; she would not gather steerageway. I cursed 
her impotently. Montmorency did better. He lighted a 
flare — and then he yelled, ‘‘Good God! He’s here!’”’ And 
there he was, towing astern on the end of a runner fall. No 
wonder the Maid would not move; she was as good as 
anchored. 

We parbuckled Tiny over the side and when we got him 
on deck he said, ‘‘Sorry, chaps. I couldn’t shout. I’d my pipe 
in my mouth and didn’t want to lose it.” 

We were bound for Oshima, an island some thirty miles 
out in the Pacific. It is the most perfect place to cruise to 
that I know. It is the tip of a volcano, sticking up about a 
thousand feet out of the deep sea. When it last erupted it 
blew a crack in its crater and the ocean ran in and put the 
fire out. I should like to have seen that. You sail in, these 
days, through the crack, and find yourself in the crater, 
which makes a perfect harbor. There is no bottom, but the 
place is just a round, calm lake, and you tie up in safety and 
comfort to the trees. All around you are the steeply sloping 
crater walls, running up to Heaven, apparently, and covered 
with maple and pine. The lower slopes are terraced, with 
gardens and little Japanese paper houses sprinkled all 
about. 

Oshima is charming. So are its girls. There is a legend that 
once an Emperor and all his court were exiled to Oshima 
after a revolution and it is quite easy to believe that the 
island’s present inhabitants are descendants of court 
beauties. We often cruised to Oshima. I think the old Mazd 
Marion knew her way there by heart. 

You cannot sail through the crack to the crater because 
the wind always blows into it from both ends at once. You 
can motor, of course, but this is prosaic, so the Maid was 
towed in by a sampan sculled by twenty chantying fisher- 
men, & very proper way to enter port. 

We dined ashore that night in our favorite teahouse. A 
Japanese dinner is queer. You sit on the floor and strive to 
ladle a variety of wholly mysterious and mostly tasteless 
stuff into yourself with a pair of chopsticks. Eating pickled 
sea anemones and such muck is difficult and unsatisfactory 
and you get cramp in the knees and a stiff back; but it makes 
the geishas laugh. Their job is to keep you amused and to fill 
you up with warm sake, which is a wishy-washy spirit dis- 
tilled from rice. The ‘‘ Maid Marions’’ could and did drink 
buckets of sake with impunity. It sometimes affected our 
legs but never our heads. Never. But on this particular 
night something went wrong, and I think we must have 
been poisoned by the mixture of sake and the contents of a 
case of Swedish aquavit which Montmorency contributed to 
the feast. 

The prelude to the night’s doings was a wrestling match 
between Ted and Long Mac. That birdcage of a teahouse 
shuddered under the tramplings of those two mastodons. 
The whole island rattled. People came running; they thought 
it was an earthquake. Ted and Mac were locked in a close 
embrace and between them they amounted to a quarter of a 
ton of human flesh. Presently they fell. They fell, clean 
through the side of the house, rolled off the terrace and 
crashed through the house below. They were not hurt. It 
was worse than that; they were amused. They had discov- 
ered a new game and proceeded to play it for all they were 
worth. Then Tiny and Montmorency joined in. 

A half ton unit of humanity primed with an explosive 
mixture of aquavit and sake is an awe-inspiring thing. It 
bursts through wood and paper buildings as easily as a clown 

(Continued on page 104) 















Monneret, the French motor cycle racer, 
who captured the Spreckels Trophy 


dependence Day, was nothing like the runaway affair 

of 1935. True, France won again, but only after a hard 
fight and aided by better “‘luck”’ than was meted out to her 
rivals. The French defense consisted of Jean Dupuy, with 
his new twin-engined boat, Baron Rothschild, and Mon- 
neret, the latter driving two of last year’s boats with the new 
inclined drive. With Sweden and the Argentine out of it, the 
opposition was made up of the two Americans, Freddie 
Jacoby and Bedford Davie, driving 12-foot Jacoby hulls 
with new Class X motors, and Lord Forbes with the Cooper- 
Soriano used last year. 

The American boats were beautifully fitted up, and their 
new motors with tractor wheels attracted much favorable 
comment. Those of us who were over for the race were very 
glad to meet the American boys, particularly the outboard 
champion and Albany veteran whom we found a fine fellow 
and as good a sportsman and race driver as America could 
find to represent her anywhere. It is a great pity that those 
““X”’ motors were so ‘“‘new”’; had they been raced for six 
months or so and the “bugs” removed, that massive and 
ornate trophy would undoubtedly have returned with Jacoby 
in the Normandie. 

This time the race was no procession with Dupuy in the 
van. It was a darned hard scrap with everyone in trouble 
in turn, so that four of the six runners were in the lead at one 
time or another. Interest never lagged for a moment; at 
times it became an agony to watch a fellow pulling feverishly 
on the cord while a rival crept up lap by lap to grab the 
lead. Then he, too, would stop, hopes would run high as one’s 
particular fancy got ahead, only to die again when he failed 
to come ’round to time. 


ik year’s Spreckels Trophy Race in Paris, on In- 





Fred Jacoby leading Rothschild in the early part of the race on the Seine 


France Retains Spreckels Trophy 


Americans Make Fastest Speed. Jacoby 
Places Second with Lord Forbes Third 


By “VITESSE” 


Jacoby and Davie made by far the best start, with 
Rothschild and Lord Forbes in their wake. Imagine the 
feelings of the thousands of Parisians lining the river when it 
was seen that neither Dupuy, their idol, nor Monneret could 
get started. Imagine, too, our excitement when it became 
obvious that Jacoby could not only hold but run right away 
from Rothschild. Davie, too, was fast, but stopped twice in 
six laps with carburetor trouble. These carburetors were 
dreadfully sensitive, especially on the turns, and they even- 
tually robbed the Americans of certain victory. 

Dupuy and Monneret chipped in when Jacoby had cov- 
ered six laps (18 kilometres), but it was immediately appar- 
ent that the twin-motored outfit was a ‘‘flop.”’ It was step- 
less and porpoised so badly in the choppy water that Dupuy 
could not use his throttle at all. He dropped out at six laps 
after an amusing broncho exhibition. Monneret and Lord 
Forbes were early in trouble, too. 

After leading Rothschild for a dozen rounds, Jacoby’s 
motor died while he was avoiding Forbes, who had stopped 
on the bottom buoy. From that moment on Jacoby had 
trouble keeping going. He would go like a scalded cat for 
two laps and pick up a lot of leeway, only to lose it again with 
another bout of cord pulling and tinkering. Davie, too, was 
“‘in the same boat’”’ — fast when going, but never going for 
very long. And all the time Forbes was struggling along with 
his steering wheel adrift, while Monneret, driving like a 
crazy loon, at a lap speed of just over 50 m.p.h., was wiping 
off the time lost at the start. 

Half time, one hour, saw Rothschild, who had led for nine 
laps, out of fuel, Jacoby jet adjusting, and Davie now in 
front, but also in trouble with his carburetor. At twenty-four 

(Continued on page 103) 
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The Chesapeake log canoe carries an enormous sail spread 
and kites of many kinds. This is “Flying Cloud,” one of the 
new square-sterned type 





The “Mary Rider” jumping the swell of a passing motor 
boat. Notice how little underbody she has 






























YACHTING 


Reviving a Dying Class 
The History of the Chesapeake Bay Log Sailing Canoe 
By WILLIAM H. GREEN 


HE story of these remarkable boats might well be called 

the evolution of a log, as a hollowed out log was the be- 

ginning of the type. When the first Englishmen landed at 
Jamestown, to found their ill-starred settlement, they saw the 
Indians building a boat. This was captured by the settlers and 
was an example of what they later called an Indian canoe. The 
builders shaped a pine log, burned it out with hot stones and 
scraped it with shells. With steel tools the whites could build 
better dugouts. 

As usual, the type grew in size until there was need of a boat 
larger than could be made from a single log. The punt, there- 
fore, came into existence about 1750. This was built of two 
logs, hollowed out and joined together. With the seam along the 
center line, it looked as if it had been fashioned from one log. 
This building method was practiced until about 1840, and there 
are still some of these two-log boats in existence. One of them 
has been in use, it is said, for the better part of two centuries. 

The art of building these boats, hewing the logs with adze 
and axe and joining them together, spread from the James River 
district across the Bay to the lower counties of the Eastern 
Shore peninsula and thence north. Though built along the 
shores of the Bay on both sides as far north as Annapolis and 
Chestertown, the art was developed to the highest degree in 
and around St. Michaels, Tilghman Island, Oxford, and Kent 
Island, on the Eastern Shore. About 1840, a shallow keel was 
added to the punt to give her a better grip on the water when 
sailing to windward. 

The next change in construction came in 1857, when boats 
were built of three logs. It was in that year, too, that the first 
centerboard was fitted to a canoe. This was done at St. Michaels 
by Robert D. Lambdin, still a resident of the town. 

And still the boats grew in size so that, about 1880, five logs 
were joined together in their construction. One reason for the 
continued popularity of the log construction was the severe 
service the boats performed. Most of them were used in the 
oyster trade and their owners had to have a boat which would 
endure the wear and tear of the constant shovelling of the oy- 
ster catch. The thickness of the bottom was about six inches. 

As these canoes were work boats, used mainly for tonging 
oysters, they were built of different sizes, depending on their 
owners’ requirements. A pair of lightweights, in partnership, 
might be able to gather forty bushels of oysters in a day and 
would have a boat 27 or 28 feet in length. Two huskies, who 
could account for sixty bushels, would have a larger boat. 

About 1840, when sail became universal on the canoes, im- 
promptu racing began on the way to and from the oyster 
grounds. Rivalry finally produced the first organized race on 
Miles River, in 1859, when a number of boats raced for a silver 
cup. The trophy was won by a punt named Douglas, owned by 
Douglas Harrison, whose family still owns the cup. It was ex- 
hibited at St. Michaels last year during the regatta of the Miles 
River Yacht Club. Each year following this, races were held 
on the Fourth of July, either off St. Michaels, Oxford or Clai- 
borne. At these contests the fastest boats from these towns, 


Note: Commodore Green merits the applause of all sailing enthusiasts, 
especially those in Maryland, for his part in the revival of the Chesapeake Bay 
log canoe. When, twenty years ago, he began his task, the log canoe was fast 
following the Baltimore Clipper and other famous vessels into oblivion. Today, 
log canoes are being raced, new ones are being built, and the class has taken a new 
lease on life. The Miles River Yacht Club recently made him an honorary 
member in appreciation of his part in the revival of these remarkable Maryland 


boats. [Editor] 


Out on the springboards, holding her up in a breeze. The 
famous canoe “Magic” with the author on the stern outrigger 
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from Kent and Tilghman Islands and from the Western 
Shore would gather to settle the matter of the season’s 
championship. 

By 1880, racing had become so popular that purely racing 
models were fashioned with much thinner logs and of lighter 
construction throughout. At first, the logs were joined by 
dovetailing them together but later they were fastened with 
iron bolts. The seams were parallel to the center line so that 
they showed on the outside of the hull as buttock lines. 
When the larger three- and five-log canoes were built, it be- 
came necessary to add a “raising”’ to give them greater free- 
board, especially at the bow, though the sheer line was still 
kept rather straight. The two outside logs, on which the 
“raising’’ was bolted, were usually an inch and a half thick; 
above these the side was continued up with plank averaging 
about four inches wide and an inch thick. Natural crook oak 
knees were used to hold these together and also to support 
the washboards. The washboards were horizontal pieces of 
deck, a foot wide in the smaller boats and eighteen inches in 
the larger ones. Forward of the foremast there was a deck, 
with the beading which ran along the inboard edge of the 
washboard fitted around its semicircular after edge. 

It is estimated that from 1880 to 1900 there were fifty log 
canoes of various sizes, ranging from 20 to 35 feet in length, 
built each year in Talbot County and adjacent counties and 


Part of the fleet in the free for all in the 
Miles River Yacht Club regatta. “Mary 
Rider” (with black hull) is leading, fol- 
lowed by “Mayflower,” “Island Bird,” 
“Flying Cloud” and “ Magic.” Seventeen 


canoes competed in the race 


Stee “Belle M. Crane,” an old timer which 
ses was bought and reconditioned by Mrs. 
Searles Rose of Talbot County 





that there were a thousand boats of this type which were 
in use for tonging oysters. 

When racing, they carried some canvas! In 1900, the fa- 
mous Island Blossom, 33 feet over all from stem to sternpost 
(the extreme in those days), had a foremast 44 feet long and 
a mainmast of 40 feet. The clubs on the clews of the sails 
were nine feet long and the jibboom was 221% feet. There is a 
tradition that she wouldn’t stand up with her masts stepped 
and no sail set, yet the fifteen boats that have been racing 
for the Governor’s Cup and for the Commodore’s Trophy 
recently have, with few exceptions, larger sail plans. The 
Magic, 34 feet long, has a 47-foot foremast, a 42-foot main- 
mast, 14- and 12-foot clubs and a 2414-foot jibboom. The 
Mary Rider, 27 feet long, carries a 36-foot foremast, a 33-foot 
mainmast, 11- and 8-foot clubs and a 22-foot jibboom. It is 
true that the boats of today have to be balanced by their 
crews or tied up to a wharf while making sail but, probably 
due to their lighter spars, they will stay upright with masts 
stepped. 

After racing became more or less organized, some form of 
time allowance was required. Various attempts at handicap- 
ping the boats were made and finally an allowance of six 
seconds per foot of length of boat per mile of course was 
decided upon as the fairest method. In today’s fleet there are 
H. Griffith’s Pig Witch, 22 feet in length, and R. MeVey’s 
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Captain Jim Lowery seated in the “Mary Rider” 
which he built at Tilghman Island in 1877 


Lively Lady, 21 feet long, and Belle M. Crane, a 38-footer, 
at the two extremes. The two former hail from the Havre de 
Grace Yacht Club. 

In 1897, the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, of Easton, 
sponsored the first race held for canoes by a yachting organ- 
ization, Commodore Chipley putting up a trophy known as 
the Anchorage Cup. This had to be won three times to give 
permanent possession. The Island Blossom, one of the most 
famous of the racing canoes, won it finally in 1901. Island 
Blossom was built by Sid Covington of Tilghman Island and 
was owned by William Myers of Oxford. Mr. Myers pre- 
sented the cup he had won to the club and it is now in the 
trophy room at Easton. 

During the next six years, the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club 
sponsored canoe racing. This was the heydey of these craft 
and often as many as twenty boats would be at the line in 
the Fourth of July race. They raced for cash prizes — and a 
ham for the last boat to finish. Her crew was supposed to use 
the ham to grease the boat’s bottom so that she could do 
better in the next race. 
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In 1892, Robert D. Lambdin, who put the first center- 
board in a log boat, built and sent to the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, as an exhibit from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
a full sized and perfectly rigged canoe called the Chesapeake. 
But soon the gasoline engine invaded the fleet and owners 
of the work boats dismantled the old racers and installed 
engines so that in a short time the famous old sailing boats 
were sailed no more. Though the vanishing of sail was de- 
plored by all true lovers of the sport of canoe sailing, this 
condition lasted for years. In 1910, seven yacht clubs in 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Washington and Easton formed the 
Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association and attempted 
to revive interest in sailing log canoes but without much 
success. 

After a period of fourteen years without any canoe racing, 
the Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun, in 1910, organized their 
first regatta for the work boat championships of Chesapeake 
Bay. There were five entries in the canoe class, Witch of the 
Waves, Island Blossom, Bay Ridge, Island Bird and Mary 
Rider. The race was held off Claiborne, Maryland, and was 
won by the Mary Rider. The following year the races were 
held off Bay Ridge in a northeaster and only two boats were 
able to cross the bay and take part, Island Bird and Bay 
Ridge, the latter winning. But the next year the race com- 
mittee decided that the canoes were no longer work boats 
and eliminated the class from the schedule. 

The Miles River Yacht Club was formed at St. Michaels 
the following year and the owners of the canoes joined the 
club and continued the racing of the class in the club re- 
gattas, though for the first two or three years there were only 
three entries, Mary Rider, Island Bird and Sam. In 1924, 
George H. Wilson of Tunis Mills, Maryland, reconditioned 
the Magic for racing, making a fourth entry. Next year 
Stanley Evans, of Elkton, bought the Island Blossom and 
Mrs. Searles Rose of Talbot County reconditioned Belle M. 
Crane, making a fleet of six. 

This was encouraging and the Miles River Yacht Club de- 
cided to accept the trusteeship of an outstanding perpetual 
trophy for the class. The writer had the honor of soliciting 
the interest of the late Albert T. Ritchie, Governor of Mary- 
land, who sponsored, in 1927, a perpetual trophy known as 
the Governor’s Cup, purchased by popular subscription. It 
was won in its initial year by the Magic. The interest in the 
trophy had the desired effect of securing more entries in the 
following year. The first of these was the Margaret P. Hall, 
built years ago for Graham and Lowndes Johnson of Star 
Class fame. She had been sold by them and an engine had 
been installed. Another boat resurrected was the old Toch- 
wogh, owned and sailed by George Lambdin. Then there was 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Lines of “Island Bird,” one of the old time winners, which were taken off from a model. 
She was built by Sidney W. Covington of TilghmanIsland about 1885 and is still racing 
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“Cachalot” at anchor in Guanica, a fine harbor on the southern coast of Porto Rico 


Through the Islands to South America 


By 


MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, JR. 





bound for the West Indies and eventually 
Venezuela. The fact that it was the 13th 
bothered no one. Had not the Cachalot 
weathered the November hurricane, just 
nine days before? Safe at the shipyard on 
the Miami River, she came through with 
only a damaged stern bitt. 

Skipper Robinson had found just the right boat for such 
a cruise. The Cachalot, planked throughout with 3” by 3” 
Oregon fir, is as solid as the stoutest trawler that puts out of 
Boston for the Banks. She was built by J. D. Morse from 
designs of William H. Hand, Jr. A ketch-rigged motor sailer 
with 1800 square feet of sail, she is 86 feet over all with a 
20-foot beam. A 4-cylinder, 2-cycle Kahlenberg Diesel gives 
a speed of 834 knots. Especially large fuel tanks make pos- 
sible a crusing radius of 4500 miles. 

There were nine on board. During the next four months, 
we were to cover over 4400 miles together and visit more 
than 25 islands of the West Indies. The company included 
C. M. Robinson, the owner, his daughter and her com- 
panion; Captain Williams and his wife, an engineer, a cook; 
and two amateurs, Harry Piper and the writer. 

As we cleared the breakwater the tug gave us a noisy send- 
off. The full moon, three days on the wane, rose out of the 
quiet Gulf Stream off the port bow. Before midnight, Great 
Isaac Light made up ahead. The wind, which had been light 
SSE, freshened during the night and mizzen and staysail 
were set for the run down NW Providence Channel. As the 
curve of the Berry Islands was followed southward the next 
day the engine was slowed and squid and spoon lines trolled 


A WM: Cachalot sailed from Miami at dusk, 


astern. In a short space of time a tub was filled with jacks, 
Spanish mackerel, bonita, and kingfish. With so many fish 
about, the run to Nassau was postponed. That night 
anchorage was made between Frazier’s Hog Cay and Bird 
Cay in five fathoms of that transparent blue-green water to 
be found nowhere but in the Bahamas. It was a lonely spot, 
but a welcome change from the noise and tumult of the past 
two weeks at Miami. 

On Saturday we crossed the remaining forty miles to 
Nassau. There we bought a 50-gallon keg which was lashed 
to an after bitt and filled with water for deck purposes. 
Cachalot carried a thousand gallons and the tanks were never 
more than half empty as water is available on a majority of 
the islands of the West Indies. Three flour barrels, lashed 
abaft the cabin trunk, had been filled with potatoes, later to 
be replenished with fruit. 

Nassau’s riot of colors was left behind on the following 
Wednesday. We went out the eastern end of the harbor and 
entered Exuma Sound through Ship Channel. A masthead 
lookout to call out dark spots, indicating coral heads, made 
this crossing comparatively easy, for all the Cachalot’s nine- 
foot draft. Skirting the southern tip of Eleuthera Island and 
Little San Salvador, we anchored three miles WSW of 
Bennett’s Harbor, off Cat Island. At the lower end of the 
island, inside Devil Point, a day was spent in trolling among 
the shoals from the launch. Nothing but barracuda were 
caught which are as plentiful and useless as Chesapeake 
Bay nettles. The captain’s assertion that they are poisonous 
was later borne out by an incident that occurred at Acklin 
Island. 

Still another day without a breeze and the 50-mile run 











In Soufriere Bay, St. Lucia, where the yacht was dwarfed to a toy by the towering mountains 


eastward to San Salvador was made without the use of sails. 
Anchoring a half mile off Cockburn Town, on the west side, 
all hands went ashore to be greeted by the town’s entire 
population of gaping negroes. These poor devils, who barely 
manage to survive on this poverty-stricken island, were 
willing to do anything for a few pennies. The ‘‘opulent”’ 
possessor of a mangy goat tried to induce the cook to buy the 
animal, but lack of space aboard ship prohibited this act of 
charity. 

With signs of a norther brewing, we headed south next 
morning for Long Island rather than remain in so exposed 
an anchorage. The mainsail was used in a freshening breeze 
and close to ten knots were logged as we passed Rum Cay. 
An unusual combination of following sea and a swell that 
appeared to come off Long Island made the going a bit un- 
comfortable. By 2:00 p.m. we had rounded South Point and 
anchored four miles NW of it. The wind continued to in- 
crease from the NE and by dark rain fell for the first time in 
two weeks. 

We waited for the norther to blow itself out and on the 
third day the wind was back in the east where it belonged. 
So Cachalot got under way for Acklin Island, 50 miles to the 
SE. A long swell was heaving through Crooked Island Pas- 
sage, a result of the strong wind of the past few days. The 
mainsail, drawing in a moderate breeze, aided in steadying 
the boat. Clouds over the banks between Crooked Island 
and Acklin were reflected in washes of green by the shoal 
waters. This phenomenon is often seen in the Florida keys 
and is not rare in the Bahamas. 

Soon after anchoring in Jamaica Bay, five miles NNE of 
Castle Island Lighthouse, we were visited by a young negro 
in one of the leaky, weather-beaten skiffs universally used 
by these people. Of fine stout lines, the boats seem never to 
fall apart. The name of our visitor turned out to be Harcourt 
Alexander Farquharson. Armed with the boat’s grain and 
glass bucket, he scrambled among the coral rock and speared 





a dozen large crawfish. The natives invariably call these 
lobsters, although they lack the large claws and are less 
tender when cooked. For the next few days, Harcourt acted 
as fish guide, bringing in a number of red snappers and the 
inevitable barracuda. One of these he took home. The 
following day he reported that his entire family was ill from 
barracuda poisoning. In addition to nausea, they com- 
plained of partial blindness. 

Six hours out from Acklin Island, en route to Caicos Bank, 
another norther made up. The nearest anchorage was at 
Mariguana Island, 50 miles east of Acklin. The island has no 
harbor for a boat of Cachalot’s draft, so after a night of rolling, 
we sailed on down to Caicos the next day, Cachalot tearing 
along under all sail in a fresh to strong beam breeze. The 
65 miles to West Caicos Island was made in a little more 
than six hours, the record run of the cruise. 

On December 2nd, we were ready for the 400-mile wind- 
ward beat to Porto Rico. Although the weather continued 
unsettled, Cachalot’s ability to weather anything that these 
latitudes might produce during the winter months was 
never doubted. 

By eight in the evening Caicos Bank was cleared and a 
course laid SE 14 8. A moderate easterly held throughout the 
night and kept the mizzen and staysail filled. A gray dawn 
revealed over the starboard bow Cape Viejo Frances on the 
Dominican coast shrouded in ominous storm clouds. Later in 
the day, off Cape Cabron, the wind hauled to the NE, 
freshened, and it was decided to fall off a point and make for 
Mayaguez, on the west coast. Should it begia to blow in 
earnest, the north shore of Porto Rico was no place to get 
caught. 

Night closed in on none too cheerful a scene. Rain squalls 
tearing out of the black night brought with them stronger 
wind. Although we were well to the north of the tide rips 
and swells off Cape Engano, that treacherous cape at the 
eastern extremity of Hispaniola, a nasty beam sea was 
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encountered on crossing Mona Passage. The Cachalot took it like the fine 
ship she is. The ketch, under mizzen and a headsail, is a handy rig for this 
kind of going. 

With dawn, Desecheo Island took form through a rift in fast scudding 
clouds — a welcome sight. ‘‘Cap”’ proved his ability as a navigator by fetch- 
ing it just off the port bow. Covered with salt and dead tired, we anchored 
finally in Mayaguez Harbor, among several Bull Line freighters. 

On rounding Cape Rojo, the southwestern end of Porto Rico, we entered 
the Caribbean. The seventeen miles to the east to Guanica Harbor entrance 
can be a long stretch when there is a head sea to buck. From a distance off- 
shore this entrance appears to be simply the junction of two mountain 
ranges, and a white lighthouse is the only hint that a fine harbor lies beyond 
the mouth, which is barely 700 feet wide. Inside is a small bay with deep 
water to Ensenada. Mountains encompass it to the west, the south and east; 
to the north stretches a plateau of sugar cane. 

Circling Porto Rico to the south and doubling back to San Juan on the 
north coast, we cleared that port on December 17th, rounded Cape San Juan 
and headed through Vieques Sound. Culebra Island lies twenty miles east of 
Fajardo. Great Harbor, on the southeastern end, was our anchorage for one 


narrow, it is well marked. pS My 
Then we crossed the Virgin Pas- | “ 

sage to St. Thomas, a run of 25 \ “VE 

miles and, after a stay of two days, | ant 3 

Cachalot was under way for St. 

Martin, 100 miles to the eastward 

across the Anegada Passage. This is 

the smallest territory in the world to 

be jointly owned by two nations 

(France and the Netherlands). St. 

Martin has a good harbor in Marigot 

Bay, on the French side. To the 

southeast lies St. Eustatius or ’Sta- 

tia. Further to the south, St. Kitts’ 

Mt. Misery towers 4300 feet into the 

clouds. 
At last able to take advantage of 

the trade wind that had blown con- 

sistently out of the east, we used all 

sail for the run southward to the 

British island of St. Kitts. Saba, 

with a tiny Dutch village perched 

high on its green slopes, was passed 

on the starboard; St. Eustatius, to 

the port. Basseterre Roads, St. 

Kitts, was our anchorage for one 

night only as there was a mean 

ground swell that seemed determined 


night. Atthough the entrance is AOR Ab \W NW 
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Heading out from Port-of-Spain, homeward-bound. Left, a 

native settlement on the banks of the Rio Caripe, a branch of 

the San Juan, in the heart of the Venezuelan jungle. We ex- 
plored this muddy, narrow stream in the launch 


Below. Portsmouth, on the Island of Dominica, is unrivalled 
for its primitive, tropical beauty with palms growing down to 
the water’s edge and the blue mountains rising inland 
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to roll out the sticks. The anchorage off Charlestown, on cloud-covered 
Nevis, was a smoother one and a good place to spend Christmas. During 
the winter months a swell heaves through Anegada Passage in this 
region. Landing at the pier requires deft handling of the boat. 

Later that week the Cachalot made Pointe-a-Pitre, the largest city on 
the French island of Guadeloupe. We had come down from Antigua, at 
St. Johns, the capital of the British Leeward Islands, several days after 
Christmas. From there we headed south, between Marie Galante and 
Les Saintes Islands, in the never failing easterly, and anchored in the 
best harbor that Dominica has to offer, Prince Rupert Bay, off the little 
town of Portsmouth. On New Year’s Day, a race was sponsored for our 
benefit between several dugout canoes. The boats of these negroes, who 
speak an unintelligible patois, carry a peculiar skag on the forefoot. One 
of the most fertile islands in the Windward group, British Dominica is 
unrivalled for its primitive, tropical beauty. 

Portsmouth was cleared on January 2nd. Once we were clear of the 
variable breezes that blow in the lee of these islands, the staysail and 
mizzen were set. Off unfortunate St. Pierre, a lava track, running from 
slumbering Mt. Pelee to the water’s edge, was clearly discerned. We 
anchored in Fort de France Harbor on Martinique. As in Pointe-a- 
Pitre, Fort de France affords a bit of Paris with sidewalk cafés, many 
statues and helmeted Frenchmen who never seem to lose their northern 
pallor. 

Two days later we were in Port Castries after a short but wet crossing 
of the St. Lucia Passage. The North Equatorial Current sets through 
here and with a fresh breeze the going is rather sloppy. During our stay 
we made the acquaintance of Joseph and James Smith, small-boat build- 
ers. In the past eight years, they have filled orders for more than 25 
customers in the States, in England and the Islands. The boats, stoutly 
built of native timber, are thirteen feet over all. According to the youth- 
ful craftsmen, a design was evolved by careful observation of Barbadian 
schooners. Skipper ordered a set of frames, to be picked up on our return. 

A night run from Soufriere, thirteen miles below Port Castries, put us 
in St. Georges, Grenada, the last of the Windward Islands. Early on the 
morning of January 8th, the Cachalot was clear of Grenada, sailing 
southward in a beam breeze. Soon after dropping Grenada astern the 
headlands of Trinidad and South America were sighted. A strange 
continent lay before us. 

Innumerable porpoise convoyed the Cachalot as far as the tide rips of 
the Dragon’s Mouth. Here the deep blue of the Caribbean merges with 
the dirty green waters of the Gulf of Paria. Rounding Chacachacare 
Island, we enjoyed a fine close hauled run up to Port-of-Spain, where the 
anchor was let go among cargo sloops from the northern islands and stout 
schooners from Barbados and Demerara. 

During a week’s stay at Port-of-Spain, in which permission to enter 
Venezuela was awaited from the new government at Caracas, we made a 
short trip down to La Brea for fuel — fuel that was later to give no end 
of trouble. After lengthy telegrams between the local Venezuelan consul 
and Caracas officials, we were informed that the way was paved for the 
Cachalot to enter at Guiria and continue up the Rio San Juan to Caripito. 
Crossing the 50 miles of the Gulf of Paria during the night, we arrived in 
Guiria on the morning that the customs was changing hands. There had 
been a change of government due to the death of the president, General 
Gomez. 

A rough-looking group, armed with knives and revolvers, came aboard 
and denied the receipt of any word from the capital. Unaccustomed to a 
boat that carried no cargo or had no definite reason for entering the 
country, these men were naturally suspicious. It was later learned that 
ours was the first yacht to enter here and pass up the San Juan. With the 
grateful intercession of Standard Oil men at the local refinery, we were 
able to procure clearance papers and arrange for a pilot. 

Sefior Manuel, the practico, who was to stay on board for the remainder 
of the stay in Venezuela, came aboard next morning, only an hour late. 
A quiet little man, he spoke no English, but seemed capable of under- 
standing it. Near Maturin Bar, at the mouth of the river, 25 miles 
Southwest of Guiria, he took over the wheel. Most of the 55 miles to 
Caripito we bucked a strong ebb tide. A muddy, crooked river, the San 
Juan is reminiscent of the Dismal Swamp of Virginia. 

Anchoring in mid-stream for the night, the next day we explored the 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Fresh Water for the Cooling System 


By 


RICHARD B. COOK 


HEN William Ziegler, Jr., decided to con- 
vert his motor yacht Gem from gasoline to 
, | Diesel power, one of the features of the 
~“}-\7— | transformation was the installation of a 
—y=") fresh water cooling system. As the yacht is 
Se et ° ° : 
used in salt water, this new arrangement 
does away with the nuisance of incrustation and corrosion, 
apt to be present when salt water is used in the cooling sys- 
tem. The fresh water is used over and over, being cooled af- 
ter its passage through the cylinder jackets by the use of an 
ingenious and compact heat exchanger. This heat exchanger 
is, in fact, a small and effective surface condenser, so familiar 
in installations of marine steam engines. 

The work on the Gem was entrusted to the shipyard of 
Robert Jacob, Inc., of City Island, N. Y., and the conversion 
was planned and supervised by John H. Wells, Inc. 

Gem is a 100-footer of high speed type, designed and built 
by Fr. Liirssen of Vagesack, Germany, in 1928. She is 18 feet 
beam and draws 4 feet. Her original power plant consisted of 
three Maybach 12-cylinder V-type gasoline motors, 5%.” 
bore and 714” stroke, designed to deliver about 550 h.p. each 
when turning 1600 r.p.m. 

The new engines are two Winton 8-cylinder 544” by 
7”, clutch reversing with Kimball controls on the bridge, 
electric starting, developing 200 b. hp. at 1400 r.p.m. in- 
stalled direct on the original wing shafts. With these engines 
the yacht made 15.36 miles per hour on trial with tanks full, 
stores, furniture and small boats on board, and one engine 
not turning up full speed. 

Undoubtedly even better results could have been obtained 
through the use of reduction gears and propellers of larger 
diameter, but this would have necessitated an entire change 
in the shaft line, new struts, bearings, etc., as the tip clear- 
ance did not permit the use of propellers of larger diameter. 
As the installation was made, the original shafts, struts and 
propellers were used, the latter being reduced in pitch and 
blade area. 

Construction of a suitable engine foundation presented 
a problem. The weight of the two Diesels exceeds the weight 
of the three gasoline engines by about one ton, and the new 
weights had to be concentrated at two points instead of three. 
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The construction of the yacht did not lend itself particu- 
larly well to this distribution of load, and it was decided to 
remove an internal structure in the engine room. New oak 
timbers were added to each existing heavy frame and car- 
ried past and under the heavy stringer at the turn of the 
bilge. Between the wood girders were fitted steel webs, the 
flanges of which were bolted through the wood girders. In this 
manner the original longitudinal strength of the vessel was 
maintained, while the transverse strength was greatly in- 
creased to meet the new conditions. 

Exhausts, of the dry type, consist of two flexible steel 
tubes, a 4”” encased within a 6’, so that there is an air space 
of 1” all around with openings top and bottom. At the end of 
the trial runs, the outer pipes were comfortable to the touch. 
The exhausts join Maxim combined silencers and dust catch- 
ers located in the tunnel. 

One of the interesting features of this installation is the 
fresh water cooling system. This idea has been growing in 
popularity because of damage to cast iron water boxes where 
salt water is used for cooling due to corrosion and electrolytic 
action. 

The system employed in Gem is illustrated in the accom- 
panying sketch. The heat exchanger is constructed like a 
small surface condenser, and contains eighty-five 34” 
diameter bronze tubes 30” long. Sea water is forced through 
the tubes by the motion of the vessel, and can be regulated 
by round-opening sea cocks. When the engines are turning 
over at the dock or running at very slow speed, the supply 
of sea water can be augmented by the ship’s bilge pump. 
Fresh water circulates around the tubes of the heat ex- 
changer to the centrifugal pump mounted on the engine, 
thence through the water jackets, out to the expansion tank 
and back to the cooler. It will be noted that a by-pass ar- 
rangement permits changing from fresh to salt water circu- 
lation through the jackets by the operation of four valves. 
This is provided in case the intake strainer should become 
clogged or a leak cause the loss of fresh water. After using 
salt water it is necessary only to flush the jackets with fresh 
water and refill the system. 

The original installation included two Universal gasoline 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Fresh water is pumped through the cylinder jackets, cooling them, and is then 
passed through the heat exchanger which is cooled by salt water flowing through it 














Liverpool Light, with the seas rolling in from the Atlantic to break in foam on the rocky ledges 


At the Mouth of the Mersey 


Giant Tuna Breakfast at Liverpool’s Herring Nets 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 











Throwing out herring as chum for tuna from Hugo Rutherford’s fishing cruiser “Mako II” 


ie WO-THIRTY. Time to get started,” the night 
watchman at the Mersey Hotel in Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, calls through your door. You are there in 
quest of the giant tuna fish which run to enormous size and 
are numerous off the shores of this town in summer. 

Outside the morning is cold and foggy. At the dock, two 
short blocks away, you meet other rod and reel tuna fisher- 
men, commercial harpooners who are after broadbill sword- 
fish, halibut fishermen on picturesque two-masted smacks, 
leaving for the banks, lobstermen and codfish trawlers in 
small and aged put-puts, in all probability powered with a 
ten-year-old Model ‘“‘T” Ford motor. They think nothing 
of running eight or ten miles offshore. 

On your boat the motor is runnigg. Two or three tubs of 
herring are dumped on board and we move slowly out into 
the Mersey River for the three-mile run to the herring nets 
at the harbor mouth. The headwaters of the Mersey are filled 
with salmon and trout and tuna are caught at its mouth. 

After a twenty-minute run, the lighthouse on Western 
Head is in view and ten minutes later we see a man in a dory 
taking herring from a long gill net as he pulls his dory along. 
The speed and accuracy with which he works are cause 
for wonder. 

“Seen any tuna?” The answer is in the negative, so we 
pass down the line of nets. The fourth man we come to has 


seen seven “‘albacore” (the name by which tuna are some- 
times known) this morning. 

The anchor is then thrown overboard, with a buoy 
attached to which the boat is fastened, and our baits, con- 
sisting of a whole herring, go over the side. A man pulling a 
net, a good quarter of a mile away, rows over and gives us 
a tub of fresh herring. In the characteristic fashion of these 
people, he refuses to let us pay him. The hardy Nova Scotia 
market fishermen are great fellows, and are always willing to 
help the rod and reel angler. 

From daylight until about nine-thirty in the morning, 
big tuna feed around the herring nets on the fish that are 
falling out of them. The practice is to fish your bait about 
twenty feet down, with a piece of cork attached to the line 
to keep it from going deeper. You throw over herring for 
chum. Some pieces are tied to a long line so that you can 
retrieve them and repeat the operation. 

Inshore is the famous beach on Western Head, one of the 
quaintest of the fishing villages. It was of this place that 
Captain Charlie Thompson, well-known fishing guide, made 
the remark treasured by the fishing fraternity from one 
end of the Atlantic Coast to the other: that anyone standing 
on this beach without rubber clothes would be soaked clean 
through by the splash from the tails of the great tuna, so 
numerous are they. 
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The fog is now beginning to lift, and we can see at least 
a dozen boats, in a line some two miles long, pulling their 
gill nets and purse seines full of pollack. At times 10,000 
pounds of Boston bluefish (as these fish are sometimes called) 
are taken in one haul but, unfortunately for the fishermen, 
the market price is rarely over two or three cents a pound. 

Suddenly there is a cry and a man at the end of the line 
raises an oar. Instantly all of the others do likewise. Our 
guide, Joe Penny, starts the motor and heads for the spot. 

“Tuna! Big tuna!” yells the doryman who has passed 
the word along. Overboard goes the anchor and once again 
the chumming begins. Suddenly there is a great splash close 
by and a swirl like a whirlpool in Hell Gate. Looking down, 
one can see the gigantic fish swimming along, packed close 
together, in layers two or three deep, occasionally gulping 
down a herring. 

‘Not a fish under 500 pounds,” you say, and Joe Penny 
proudly remarks, ‘“‘We don’t allow any midgets in this 
bay.”’ Judged by the Liverpool standard, a midget is any 
fish weighing under 500 pounds. 

“This bunch isn’t hungry,” complains Penny. Hardly 
have the words been spoken than a terrific commotion 
arises on one of the other boats. Instantly, a motor roars 
and a man rushes up on the bow and cuts the mooring line. 
Other boats are on the move and there is much excitement 
as they attempt to give the angler and his tuna an open field. 

‘Look at that fellow take them right into those nets,” 
we cry in dismay, and again the boatman leans over the bow 
with his knife and slashes his way through to follow the 
rushing tuna. He disappears into the distance, headed 
out to sea. 

At eight o’clock that evening, some fourteen hours later, 
the boat limps into port with a story about having killed 
the big fish, only to have him make his death dive to the 
bottom. After several futile attempts by the angler to raise 
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him, the hook pulled out. This has happened at Liverpool 
over and over again. It is something that can be remedied, 
however, and the medicine is a heavier line. Fifty-four 
thread is needed, even though the water is only 35 fathoms 
deep. It is not possible to raise many of these giant tuna from 
the bottom, and most of them succumb before being 
brought to gaff. The big line should also be a help in getting 
through the nets. In using it, one would, of course, have to 
be equipped with a larger reel. A 14/0 is a good choice. Its 
larger line capacity enables the angler to keep a lighter 
drag, possibly keeping the tuna on the surface, where he 
will pass over the nets instead of under. This they usually 
do when a heavy tension is applied immediately after the 
initial strike, due to the angler’s fear of not having enough 
line; in this case it is almost certain to become entangled. 

Last season, out of 150 tuna that were hooked, only seven 
were caught, and some of the stories told are enough to 
make an experienced fisherman weep. One man hooked 
thirteen in three days, but lost them all. Still another 
fainted after nine hours, had his line fouled in the propeller 
and cut off. Hugo Rutherford, a crack fisherman, hooked 
one, only to have the line foul around a buoy marking the 
end of a net. Instantly, his brother, who was fishing with 
him, jumped overboard and cut it loose. Rutherford was 
fishing from his fishing cruiser Mako, and he fought the fish 
for twelve hours, during which time he was able to get hold 
of the leader just once. At seven o’clock that night, about 
thirty miles offshore, the rod broke, the line was cut, and 
one more was gone. Rutherford estimated the weight of 
the fish at 1100 pounds. 

These monsters have been taken weighing from 956 
pounds down to a ‘‘wee little one” of only 458 pounds, 
caught by J. P. Bickell of Toronto. The 956-pounder was 
not officially recognized owing to the fact that more than 

(Continued on page 103) 





The commercial fishermen gather in a net full of pollack off Liverpool 
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YACHTING 


Knowing When to Quit 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


UCH has been said about the gentle art of quit- 
_., ting, and about the perhaps less gentle art 
| of not quitting. A rather vitriolic article on 
this subject, as applied to yacht racing, still 
echoes over the waves from the pages of 
some years ago. 

It is possible that at the time of its publi- 
cation the article had a beneficial effect. There appeared to 
be a tendency then, particularly among the inexperienced 
out for a thrill, to hold the serious business of yacht racing 
too lightly. Here a yacht, and there a yacht would with- 
draw from a race in the face of a bit of weather, with alibis 
which distinctly left the impression that the real reason for 
quitting was that the owner, and/or the crew, had had 
enough of it. It may well be argued that to quit for such a 
reason is a legitimate matter of choice with the skipper. 
Perhaps, if a skipper were willing to stand up and say: ‘‘ We 
quit because we were fed up,” instead of trying to build up 
a convincing alibi, he would be thought none the less of. 
There would then, at least, be no question as to the real 
reason for giving up the race; no chance for the lifted eye- 
brow and the funny little smile. 

Of course, in the face of the intensive, patriotic, sinew- 
building ‘‘ youth movements” of some of our foreign neigh- 
bors, it will never do for us to allow anything to interfere 
with the stamina of our youth. We must not teach our future 
generals and admirals how to retreat before they have 
learned how to advance! Heaven forbid! It has even been 
suggested that it would be a fine idea for the committee of 
a yacht race which holds a threat of adverse weather condi- 
tions to send to each skipper before the race a statement for 
him to sign which might read something like this: “I and 
my crew agree to enter the race with the 
serious intention of crossing the finish line, if we are still 
afloat and can carry sail. We do not intend to shorten sail, 
heave to, or withdraw from the race on account of fatigue, 
fear, or minor casualties, but propose to carry on in the face 
of all difficulties for the glory of the sport, our country, 
and ourselves!”’ 

That would certainly be an honest statement of intention, 
if nothing more. It would place the average skipper in such 
a position that he would not dare to quit unless he were 
dead sure he could convince the committee, his family, and 
his friends that his yacht and all hands would have gone to 
Davy Jones’ Locker if he had kept on going. And at the 
same time it would place him in a position where he would 
be apt to make a ruddy fool of himself, because his fear of 
the possible scorn of his fellows would rob him of sound 
judgment. 

While the statement in quotation marks above is, of 
course, colored with irony, it contains a suggestion which 
will bear consideration. Ocean racing would be improved, I 
believe, if committees would take the stand that they expect 
skippers to follow the dictates of good seamanship, but that 
they will not welcome entries of owners who, in the back of 
their minds, conceal the purpose of turning back if they are 
not having a good time, or if things become too uncomfort- 
able. Instances, in the not far distant past, have occurred 
of skippers who just gave up and went fishing, or what have 
you, with the Coast Guard chasing over the ocean after 
them, and everybody worried. That sort of thing is not only 
ridiculous, but unfair. 










But beyond some such stand emphasis on the heroism of 
finishing a race, of ‘‘cracking on,” etc., and on the lack of it 
in not doing so, simply defeats its own purpose; for its effect 
on those who might deserve the warning is simply to place 
the sinister fear of the finger of scorn as a barrier against 
good seamanship, judgment, and ordinary common sense; 
and actually as a barrier against good racing tactics, for good 
seamanship and good racing are far more closely allied than 
is generally understood. That is exactly, I believe, what the 
article earlier mentioned eventually accomplished in the 
minds of some of its readers. If one reads between the lines 
the impression grows that the author is talking as much at 
himself as at anyone else, that there has been in his own 
career an occasion or so when he skirted near enough to the 
edge of quitting to make him human about it. Such an in- 
terpretation takes much of the sting out of his words, but 
does not remove the conception that there must be some- 
thing wrong with a skipper who gives up, no matter what his 
reasons for doing so may be. 

It is high time, therefore, that we look at the other side of 
the picture. With the large and growing fleets of ocean racers, 
it is ridiculous for the idea to prevail that good seamanship 
must go by the board for the sake of being heroes. In short, 
we must examine the facts to determine whether the part 
of true courage is not sometimes to ‘‘quit,’’ rather than to 
carry on — whether the fear of criticism is not the powerful 
searcher of our integrity against which we must protect 
ourselves, rather than against a weakening in the face of 
adverse conditions. 

The question may be asked, nay, it should be asked: ‘‘ How 
can you tell when it is time to quit?” This is a highly con- 
troversial question and requires, first, a definition of quit- 
ting. In a true analysis, quitting in an ocean race is a matter 
of degree — all the way from shortening canvas, down 
through the often advisable maneuver of heaving to, to the 
last step of withdrawing from the race. Theoretically, in a 
race one should carry as much canvas as the vessel will stand, 
and maintain her best rate of speed; he should heave to only 
when he is convinced that to carry on will cause damage to 
the ship, or endanger the lives of his crew; and finally he 
should withdraw only when damage to, or discovered weak- 
nesses in, his vessel make it evident that he is out of the 
race so far as any practical participation is concerned. 

A few hardcases maintain that you should cross the finish 
line even if you have to stagger in under a jury rig with the 
pumps working, a week after the other contestants have 
finished. But it is noticeable that most of these hardcases do 
their talking from the comfortable protection of the yacht 
club veranda and, if pressed, will admit that they have never 
been in an ocean race themselves. To the experienced ocean 
racer, I believe such nonsense constitutes merely a silly, if 
heroic, gesture. To follow the requirements as outlined in 
the preceding paragraph is more than enough to meet the 
demands of any competent critic, and to fulfil the demands of 
good seamanship and good racing. But to follow them re- 
quires judgment, and experience, and courage. Actually, of 
course, the test of quitting is the man who quits. When a 
man with a long record of ocean racing, and a general 
reputation for being able to take it and of knowing his stuff, 
decides that it is time to shorten sail, or heave to, or to with- 
draw, about the only comment which can be made is: ‘‘ Well, 

(Continued on page 97) 





“Morning Star” 
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This 98-foot schooner, owned by Charles H. 
Thorne, of Chicago, has recently been over- 
hauled. A 100 hp. Buda Diesel was installed, 
also new batteries, automatic fire extinguishing 
system, ice machine, larger water tanks, shower 
baths, etc. The interior was rearranged to give 
greater accommodations and entirely redeco- 
rated. Fancy mouldings were removed and 
mahogany trim painted. The main saloon is light 
gray with mahogany furniture and red, white and 
blue upholstery. The after stateroom is in light 
blue and burnt orange, the port room in white 
and red, and the starboard in white and green. 
Hardware below decks is chromium plated. The 
work was done by Personality Decorating, of 
New York City 
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Up she rises and 

down she plunges 

as the swell rolls 
under her 


Copyright photos 
by M. Rosenfeld 





YACHTING 


Slamming Into It 


“Mandoo II,”’ Spencer Berger's new 72- 

foot over all yawl, from designs by John 

Alden, meets a heavy swell off Newport 

on her trial trip shortly before the start of 
the Bermuda race 
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A Suggested Revision of the International 


Yacht Racing Right of Way Rules 


By HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 





T HAS been sug- 
gested that at 
the meeting of 
the International 
Yacht Racing 
Union in London 

: am} this fall, recom- 
mendations for improvement of the 

Right of Way Rules be given con- 

sideration. If the adoption of mate- 

rial alterations is to be seriously 
considered, it is obvious that such 
alterations must be submitted well in advance of the meet- 
ing, to allow time for testing and discussion. With the above 

considerations in mind, the authors present at this time a 

suggested revision of the existing Right of Way Rules. 

It has been apparent for some time that certain amend- 
ments to these rules are desirable and would be welcomed 
by experienced racing men and regatta committees. Many 
difficult questions as to interpretation of the present rules 
and suggestions as to changes have come from all parts of 
the United States. The experience of the major yacht clubs, 
the North American Yacht Racing Union, and the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound has indicated that 
a careful study of the possibility of improving the present 
rules would be very much in the interest of yacht racing 
generally. It seems advisable that such study should be 
made unofficially and the results submitted for the consid- 
eration of the various official bodies concerned. 

It is on this basis that a study has been made and the 
results are submitted herewith for consideration of racing 
men in this country and abroad. First, the authors tried to 
ascertain the practical difficulties of racing men and regatta 
committees under the present rules. Then, by simple amend- 
ment to the present rules, they endeavored to resolve the 
difficulties discovered. But further study convinced them 
that such a method not only added complications but failed 
to achieve the simplicity and ease of understanding vitally 
necessary to a sport enjoyed by people of all ages and ex- 
perience. Finally, it became evident that nothing short of a 
complete revision would accomplish the objects in mind. 
These were: 














First. To reduce all doubtful right of way situations to a 
minimum, with a view to eliminating as far as possible argu- 
ments and protests, and yet preserving the inherent ma- 
neuvering rights of yachts. 

Second. To simplify and clarify the Right of Way Rules; 
to broaden their scope so that they embrace certain situa- 
tions not covered by the existing rules; and to eliminate the 
possibility, which exists today in certain cases, of more than 
one interpretation of the same rule, or of the application of 
more than one rule to practically identical situations. 

Third. To let right of way follow natural lines which con- 
form with the requirements of today, as distinguished from 
lines which today appear artificial because out of date. 

Fourth. To eliminate certain dangers which are inherent 
in the present Right of Way Rules because of the changes 
which have taken place in sails and rig in the last few years 
and which were not contemplated when the present Racing 
Rules and the existing Rules of the Road at Sea were adopted. 


The Rules of the Road at Sea were devised for the purpose 





Aware of the need of changes in and clarification 
of the rules under which yachts are raced, Harold S. 
Vanderbili, who sailed the last two defenders of the 
America’s Cup, in collaboration with Philip J. Roose- 
velt, president of the N.A.Y.R.U., Van S. Merle- 
Smith, head of the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound, and Henry H. Anderson, have drawn 
up a suggested revision of the Right of Way Rules, 
which is presented, in part, here. That the changes are 
revolutionary in character will be apparent to all who 
read them. Many of the changes will commend them- 
selves to racing men. Others will not. Discussion is vital. 
We recommend a careful reading of these suggestions. 


of preventing loss of life and of ves- 
sels. They define the rights and ob- 
ligations of two vessels when ap- 
proaching within risk of collision. 
They were inaugurated in the sailing 
ship era with the realization that 
under certain circumstances sailing 
vessels were hard to maneuver. They 
have four basic principles or general 
rules: 

(1) Overtaking vessel keep clear; 

(2) Port tack vessel keep clear; 

(3) Vessel with the wind free keep clear of one sailing 
close hauled; 

(4) Windward vessel keep clear. 


Yacht races were first sailed under these rules. But it was 
soon found that they were inadequate because they were 
designed to prevent vessels from coming within risk of 
collision, whereas, in yacht racing, the yachts are generally 
maneuvering within risk of collision. Consequently, amend- 
ments to these rules were made from time to time to cover 
situations that inevitably arose in yacht racing; and the 
amended compositions became known as the Yacht Racing 
Rules. These additions and amendments have resulted in 
providing rights and obligations for the competing yachts very 
different from those specified in the Rules of the Road at Sea. 

In the Yacht Racing Rules, while the four general rules 
of the Rules of the Road at Sea have been preserved, the 
necessity for maneuvering at close quarters has brought 
about frequent conflict between rules (1) and (4), and (2) 
and (3). The niceties of distinction required to differentiate 
between almost identical situations covered by different 
rules have resulted in creating a large field for argument and 
misunderstanding as to what rule to apply to a particular 
situation. These arguments and misunderstandings arise, 
in the author’s opinion, largely because of the following 
provisions of the Racing Rules: 


First. The rule providing that a yacht close hauled shall 
have right of way over one sailing free. For the purposes of 
navigation and particularly in the case of square-rigged 
vessels, the fact that one vessel is running free and the other 
close hauled is obvious. In yacht racing, however, particu- 
larly when maneuvering before the start, if a yacht nearly 
close hauled on the starboard tack meets one close hauled 
on the port tack, this rule seems to create dangerous situa- 
tions without apparent compensating advantages to the 
sport. Furthermore, conditions in present day racing have 
reversed the difficulties in keeping clear of vessels close 
hauled and vessels running free. In the old days a square- 
rigger close hauled was maneuvered with difficulty because 
she had tacks aboard and was perhaps sailing on a bowline. 
Today a yacht close hauled is easily maneuvered, while one 
running free with spinnaker set is maneuvered with difficulty. 

Second. The use of the term ‘‘ proper way.” In determining 
when a yacht changing from the port to the starboard tack 
acquires her right of way as a starboard tack yacht, ‘‘ proper 
way” is one of a series of attempts to depict a state of facts 
very difficult of definition. No attempt is made to define 
‘‘nroper way” in the rules, but official bodies, recognizing 
the difficulties presented, have promulgated definitions of 
theirown. ... 
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Third. The difficulty of knowing whether the overtaking 
or converging rule applies in certain cases. The distinction 
between these two rules is so fine that it is often impossible 
to determine which rule applies. Often two pairs of yachts 
in identical positions have widely different rights and obli- 
gations because of different conditions (often unnoticed) 
which precede and determine subsequent rights and obliga- 
tions. Furthermore, it is uncertain whether the status of 
converging or overtaking yachts is determined upon en- 
trance into the zone of risk of collision or thereafter if 
certain maneuvers occur. 

Fourth. The two present luffing rules. These rules provide 
a broad field for argument... . 

+ + + 


.... In attempting to solve some of these difficulties 
it became evident that, in the interests of clarity, simplifica- 
tion and orderliness, a complete revision of the present rules 
would be necessary. In preparing this revision, the authors 
have endeavored to follow the spirit of the Rules of the 
Road at Sea and of the present Racing Rules: 


(a) In giving right of way to the yacht least able to 
maneuver in the particular circumstances in which she finds 
herself ; 

(b) In protecting, as far as practicable in the interest of 
the sport, the maneuvering rights of all yachts; 

(c) In giving a leeward yacht and an overtaken yacht 
special rights to protect herself from an overtaking yacht or 
a yacht converging to windward. 


To avoid situations involving danger, argument and pro- 
tests, we have attempted: (a) to eliminate, as right of way 
factors, changes of status which cannot readily be deter- 
mined and (b) to simplify the selection of facts necessary 
to ascertain what rule to apply to a given case. 

After considerable study and practical experiment, it 
appeared that the adoption of the following general princi- 
ples would solve most, if not all, of the problems now exist- 
ing and would be consistent with the considerations just 
mentioned. 


First. A yacht should be considered on a tack whether she 
is close hauled, reaching or running. 

Second. There should be but one general rule to apply to 
two yachts on opposite tacks. 


YACHTING 


Third. There should be but one general rule to apply to 
two yachts on the same tack; this general rule to combine 
overtaking and converging conditions and to contain a 
simple, clear and precise uniform luffing rule which a con- 
verging or overtaking yacht must equally observe. 

Fourth. In determining when a yacht acquires right of 
way on a new tack (a) the words “‘filled away” should re- 
place the words ‘‘proper way” used in the present rules, 
when the yachts, after one has tacked, approach on opposite 
tacks; (b) “‘filled away” plus an additional period of time 
which should vary with the size of the yacht tacking and 
with weather conditions, but still be easily ascertainable by 
both yachts, should replace “‘proper way”’ when, after one 
has tacked, two yachts approach on the same tack. 

Fifth. After starting, a yacht carrying a spinnaker should 
be given right of way over a yacht with no spinnaker, irre- 
spective of whether the yachts are on the same or opposite 
tacks. 


It should be noted that revising the rules on this basis 
reduces the general rules of the Rules of the Road at Sea 
and of the present Racing Rules from four to two: 


(1) On the Same Tack, Windward Yacht Keep Clear; 
(2) On Opposite Tacks, Port Tack Yacht Keep Clear. 
+ + + 


In the final analysis, test under actual racing conditions 
must be the determining factor in deciding on the wisdom 
of adopting the suggested innovations. Practical test of the 
suggested rules has been made by the authors in trials be- 
tween two yachts. Particular attention has been paid to the 
practical application of the luffing rule and the rule relating 
to the right of way of a yacht on a new tack. The authors 
are more than pleased with the results obtained. Apparently 
the rules operate in practice in a much simpler and more pre- 
cise manner than the present rules. The hope is expressed 
that a thorough test in practice of these revised rules will 
be made by interested yachtsmen both here and abroad. 
It would seem possible to develop during the summer a 
sufficient body of intelligent opinion to justify official con- 
sideration of these suggestions, and a decision by the proper 
authorities as to the expediency of recommending their 
adoption by the International Yacht Racing Union this 
fall. 


Suggested Right of Way Rules* 


Part I 
DEFINITIONS 


Risk or Co.uision. “ Risk of Collision” exists between two yachts un- 
less either one, with helm hard over, can turn towards and inside of the 
other and clear her, despite the other’s best effort to prevent said 
maneuver. When there is doubt, it must be presumed that ‘‘risk of 
collision” exists. 

APPROXIMATELY THE SAME Course. Generally speaking, two yachts 
to so sail must sail courses within two points of each other. When 
there is doubt, it must be presumed that they are so sailing. 


Winpwarp Yacut. The one which has (or had, if both yachts are 
luffing head to wind) the other on the same side as her main boom. No 
question of ‘‘Windward Yacht” can arise unless the yachts are on the 
same tack. 


OverLaP — CLEAR AHEAD — CLEAR ASTERN. No question of an 
“overlap” or of “‘clear ahead” or ‘‘clear astern” can arise unless two 
yachts are subject to Sections (A, 2) or (B, i or ii), in which case 

(a) An “overlap” exists if neither yacht has her bowsprit end (or 
stem head if she has no bowsprit) abaft the other’s hull and equip- 
ment judged by the course the two yachts are sailing; 

(b) Otherwise one is ‘‘clear ahead,” the other “clear astern.” 


Fut anp By. The course the yacht under existing conditions would 
normally sail beating to windward. 


Proper Course. No question of ‘‘ proper course”’ can arise unless two 


* Words in italics are defined in the Definitions. The Footnotes are an in- 
tegral part of the rules. 


yachts are subject to Sections (A, 2) or (H, 2). A yacht’s ‘“‘proper 
course”’ is prima facie full and by if beating to windward, or the course 
to the next mark if the wind be free; but there may be circumstances or 
conditions, such as currents, obstructions, or a desire to pick up an 
obviously advantageous and clearly visible slant of wind, which 
justify a different course. 


Mast Line. An imaginary line drawn through the center of the main- 
mast of the leeward yacht at right angles to her center line. 


General Rules 


(A) ON THE SAME TACK, WHILE RISK OF COLLISION 
EXISTS 
(1) BEFORE TWO YACHTS SAIL APPROXIMATELY THE SAME 
COURSE} 


The Windward Yacht shall keep out of the way. 

The Leeward Yacht is not bound to hold her course, but must not so 
alter it as to prevent the windward yacht from keeping out of the way, 
or when she is in the act of keeping out of the way, so as to mislead her 
or balk her. 

(2) WHEN ONCE TWO YACHTS SAIL APPROXIMATELY THE SAME 
COURSE AND? 

(a) When One Yacht is Clear Astern 

The Yacht Clear Astern shall keep out of the way; and, when she is 

1 Section (A, 1) is subject to Sections (C, 3), (D, 3), (E) and (F). 

2 Section (A, 2) is subject to Sections (C, 1 and 3), (D, 3), (E), (F), (G) and 
(H). Two yachts, once subject to Section (A, 2), remain so irrespective of 


subsequent alterations in course or changes in relative position, until risk of 
collision ceases to exist, or one or both yachts tack or jibe. 
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about to become an overlapping leeward yacht, she shall allow the wind- 
ward yacht sufficient room to easily keep clear. 

The Yacht Clear Ahead may luff as she pleases and head to wind if she 
pleases. If the yacht clear astern is steering a course to pass to leeward, the 
yacht clear ahead, unless she is drawing rapidly away, shall not bear away 
below her proper course. 


(b) When the Two Yachts Overlap 


The Windward Yacht shall keep out of the way; shall not bear away 
below her proper course; and must beware lest she sail so close aboard 
of the leeward yacht as to hinder her luffing rights. 

If, when the overlap begins, the helmsman of the windward yacht is aft 
of the mast line, the Leeward Yacht may luff, as she pleases, and head to 
wind if she pleases, until said helmsman is forward of the mast line. Once 
said helmsman is forward of the mast line, thereafter, while the overlap 
lasts, the Leeward Yacht shall not sail higher than full and by, and may 
not luff so as to force the windward yacht to luff in order to keep clear. 

The member in charge of the windward yacht is prima facie the judge 
as to when her helmsman reaches or is in the mast line position. While a 
hail by the member in charge — ‘‘mast in line” or words to that effect — 
is not compulsory, until one is made, the leeward yacht, when there is 
reasonable doubt, may assume that the relative position of the two 
yachts does not (or did not) warrant such a hail. The leeward yacht, 
when so hailed, must be governed accordingly; her only remedy lies in a 
protest if she deems the hail improper. 


(B) ON OPPOSITE TACKS 
DEFINITIONS 


On a Tack. A yacht is ‘‘on a tack” when she is not tacking or jibing or 
sailing in the wind. Her rights ‘‘on a tack” are the same, whether she 
is sailing full and by, reaching or running. 


DisTINGUISHING BETWEEN Tacks. A yacht on a tack is on the tack 
opposite to the side on which she is carrying her main boom. 


When two yachts on opposite tacks meet, the Yacht on the Port Tack 
shall* keep out of the way; except that, after duly crossing the starting 
line, the Yacht on the Starboard Tack shall‘ keep out of the way 


(i) If she was on the starboard tack and clear astern when risk of col- 
lision began to exist, and, if, thereafter, the two yachts sail approzi- 
mately the same average course; or 

(ii) If, when obligated to keep clear under Section (A, 2), she has jibed 
on to the starboard tack. 


The Right of Way Yacht is not bound to hold her course, but must not 
so alter it as to prevent the other yacht from keeping out of the way, or, 
when the other is in the act of keeping out of the way, so as to mislead 
her or balk her. 


Part II 


Special Rules Which Apply to Special Situations 


(C) BEFORE DULY (1.E., FROM THE RIGHT SIDE AND 
AFTER THE STARTING SIGNAL) CROSSING THE 
STARTING LINE® 


(1) When Section (A, 2) of this rule applies: the Right of Way Yacht may 
alter her course only in such manner that the other yacht can easily re- 
spond; a Leeward Yacht, which was Clear Astern, may not, while the 
ensuing overlap lasts, force the windward yacht to start prematurely; 
there is no Proper Course until after a yacht’s starting signal. 


(2) There is no Required Side on which to Leave a Mark until after a 
yacht’s starting signal. 


(3) After the starting signal, a Yacht which has Started Prematurely, or 
one Working into Position from the Wrong Side of the Line, shall keep 
out of the way of all yachts amenable to these rules. 


(D) TACKING, JIBING, SAILING IN THE WIND 
DEFINITIONS 


Fittep Away. A yacht is ‘‘filled away” when either her mainsail or 
headsails are full. 


Tackina. A yacht is ‘‘tacking” from the moment she is no longer filled 
away, while changing tacks by luffing, until she has filled away on the 
other tack. 


Jipina. A yacht is “‘jibing” from the moment her helm is put up, 
while changing tacks by bearing away, until she has filled away on the 
other tack. 


SAILING IN THE Winp. A yacht with main sheet eased is “sailing in the 
wind” when she is lying closer than four points to the wind. A yacht 


3 Subject to Sections (C, 3), (E) and (F). 

4 Subject to Sections (E), (F) and (H). 

5 Sections (B, i and ii) and (F) do not apply until after a yacht has duly 
crossed the starting line. 
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with main sheet trimmed for sailing full and by is “sailing in the wind” 
when she is not filled away. A yacht tacking is not “sailing in the 
wind” unless she is tacking with abnormal slowness. 


On a Tack. A yacht is ‘on a tack” when she is not tacking or jibing or 
sailing in the wind. Her rights ‘‘on a tack” are the same, whether she 
is sailing full and by, reaching or running. 


(1) A Yacht so Maneuvering (i.e., Tacking or Jibing or Sailing in the 
Wind) shall keep out of the way of one on a tack.® 


(2) As between Two Yachts Executing one or two of said Maneuvers, 
neither has right of way,’ but neither may swing towards the other so as 
to collide with her. If both yachts continue to swing towards each other 
and a collision results, both may be disqualified. 
(3) FILLING AWAY SO AS TO FORTHWITH INVOLVE +, eceaamaa 
OF COLLISION WITH ANOTHER YACHT ON A TA 
A Yacht may not so Fill Away ® unless she can: 
(a) Clear the other yacht; or 
(b) Acquire right of way under Section (A), (B) or (F) before a col- 
lision would occur. A yacht so filling away and presently entitled to 
right of way acquires it: 

(i) Over a yacht on the opposite tack, after she has filled away, if 
thereafter the other yacht can, with due regard to her position and her 
size, keep clear; 

(ii) Over a yacht on the same tack when tacking time (i.e., the time 
it takes her to tack under existing weather conditions) has elapsed 
after she has filled away. 


The Other Yacht 

(c) Is obligated to start to keep clear: 

(i) In ease (b, i), the instant the yacht filling away has filled away; 
and 

(ii) In case (b, ii), in time to avoid a collision which would occur 
after she has lost right of way; 
(d) When not obligated to start to keep clear, must either hold her 
course or not so alter it as to interfere with or balk the yacht so filling 
away. 


(E) BECALMED WITHOUT STEERAGEWAY * 


(1) A Yacht with Steerageway shall keep clear of a yacht without steer- 
ageway because of lack of wind. 


(2) If a Yacht without Steerageway because of lack of wind comes in 
contact with another yacht or a mark, she shall not be disqualified. 


(F) SPINNAKER RIGHTS ”° 
DEFINITION 


CaRRYING A SPINNAKER — A yacht is deemed to be “carrying a spin- 
naker” from the moment the routine of setting it is complete (i.e., it 
must be reasonably well hoisted, sheeted, hauled out and guyed; but 
the final touches in the endeavor to make it perfect need not have been 
applied): until it is lowered to the deck; or until she fails, while taking 
it in, to use reasonable expedition; or until in the case of a yacht jibing 
without lowering her spinnaker, she is jibing. 


A Yacht not Carrying a Spinnaker shall keep out of the way of a yacht 
carrying a spinnaker; but a yacht shall not acquire right of way under 
this section unless she has duly crossed the starting line, and unless, after 
she is carrying a spinnaker, the other yacht can, with due regard to her 
position and her size, keep clear. 


A Yacht Carrying a Spinnaker shall not so alter course as to prevent the 
other yacht from keeping out of the way, or, when the other is in the act 
of keeping out of the way, so as to hinder, mislead or balk her. 


The Other Yacht need not start to keep clear until the yacht setting her 
spinnaker is carrying her spinnaker. 


(G) APPROACHING AN OBSTRUCTION WHEN BOTH YACHTS 
ARE FULL AND BY ON THE SAME TACK 


DEFINITION 


OsstrucTion. Craft under way (including another yacht racing) of 
which the yacht concerned has to keep out of the way, craft at anchor 
or aground, wrecks, the shore, piers, fish weirs and traps, and shoals 
over which the yacht in question may not be safely piloted are ‘‘ob- 
structions.” A buoy is not an ‘‘obstruction” unless it marks such a 
shoal. 


If two yachts are standing full and by towards an obstruction, and if the 
leeward yacht is unable to clear it without altering course and is unable to 
tack without colliding with the windward yacht, the Member in Charge of 
the Leeward Yacht may, when safe piloting requires that he alter course 
to clear the obstruction, hail the windward yacht, requesting room to tack, 
(Continued on page 98) 

6 Subject to Section (H, 2). 

7 Subject, if sailing in the wind, to Section (A, 2). 

8 Subject to Section (H, 2). 

* Section (E) overrides all other sections of this rule. 

10 Section (F) overrides all sections of this rule except (D), (E) and (H). 
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“Wee One” just before she slid over- 

board into the waters of the Choptank 

at Oxford, Maryland, where she was 
built by Ralph H. Wiley 


Right. Under sail at last, the new 
boat slips quietly along toward the 
wide reaches of the Chesapeake 


We set the ballooner and, under its 

urge, “Wee One” picks up speed in 

the light air and her bow wave begins 
to ripple musically 


“Wee One”—A 20-Foot Triumph 


JAMES W. ENGLAND, JR. 


INCE the middle of the morning the sky to 
the northwest had borne the unmistakable 
foreboding look of an approaching storm. 
By mid-afternoon we were enveloped in a 
sodden, leaden, indefinable murk out of 
which we felt we could expect almost any- 

2 Our 20-foot boat had just finished her fifth day at sea, 

and, though she had seen some fairly rough water, was as 

yet untried in a real blow. Consequently, we looked forward 
to the coming summer gust with high hopes of proving our 
ship as worthy here as she had proved on all other points 
since leaving Oxford, Maryland, the week before. 
Leisurely, we took in and furled the mainsail, with the 
fervent hope that it would blow hard enough to show us 
whether Wee One would lie to under her staysail alone, as we 
rather thought she would. Suddenly, Fred called to us from 
the helm to cast a look astern. We looked! Surely, no stay- 
sail ever came in as fast as the one under which we had 
hoped to lie to, and no crew of three ever battened down 
hatches and found good substantial things around which to 
wrap arms and legs more rapidly. For what we saw astern, 
the third member of our crew, Dave Swasey, forsook his 
portrait painting long enough to place on canvas — a first- 
hand picture of a waterspout. What would happen when it 
hit us? Would our mast stand the strain? Would it literally 
tear us from the deck? These thoughts which raced through 
our minds were destined never to be answered. Passing some 
thirty feet from our boat, in the swirling, crazy manner of a 














dancing dervish, the spout hesitated for a moment, started 
back for us, changed its mind and staggered off to the south- 
east before a 65-mile squall. 

A thrill in a 20-foot over all boat? Yes, but what a 20-foot 
boat Wee One is! 

Several years ago Fred Geiger and I began a discussion as 
to whether it would be possible to build a 20-foot boat able 
to go anywhere, comfortable enough for two or three to 
cruise in for a long period (and I mean comfortable), and yet 
smart enough under sail to ‘get places” in the predomi- 
nantly light airs of the Chesapeake, her home waters. Slade 
Dale had proved with Postscript that a small boat can go 
anywhere, if properly handled, and really ‘“‘take it.” But 
could we combine in a 20-foot design all three characteristics? 

I believe the story of Wee One, built by Ralph Wiley, 
launched last year, and sailed for a whole season, proves 
that it can be done. Twenty feet over all, eighteen feet three 
inches on the water, four feet in draft, six feet four inches in 
beam, rigged as a jib-headed cutter, powered with a one- 
cylinder Palmer motor, Wee One is the biggest little boat it 
has ever been my pleasure to lay eyes on and she is not, as 
Mr. Calahan would say, ‘‘too big for her size,” as her lines, 
published in Yacut1ne for March, 1935, will show. 

June and July we sailed her around the Chesapeake. We 
found that she balanced nicely under her working sails; 
with her main and jib alone; with a reefed main and stay- 
sail alone; and, wonder of wonders, she would sail a course 
and actually work to windward under her jib alone with no 


























one at the helm. In light airs we used our combination bal- 
looner-genoa and the main. This combination gives well 
over 350 square feet of sail and, with her tall mast, ten feet 
longer than the hull, makes her a veritable ghoster. 

Other things we learned, too. She would carry way like 
any 10-ton boat. She would come about in the lightest of 
airs or the heaviest of blows without a moment’s hesitation 
—and this despite her long forefoot which makes her so 
easy to handle off the wind or pointing high. For afternoon 
sailing seven people can loll on her decks and have ample 
room. Her cabin, with full headroom under the companion 
slide, is sufficiently easy so that no one had a bruise or a 
banged head all summer long. Under power she will do five 
knots and run almost indefinitely on five gallons of gasoline. 


By the end of July we felt ready to give Wee 
One a cruise that would try her out under all 
conditions and, in due course, Tommy Walton, 
Fred and I found ourselves, with enough food 
for the entire summer stowed aboard, headed up 
the Chesapeake for the canal. We emerged 
from the canal on the Delaware side with a tug 
boat towing alongside a single scow. We must 
have looked very small for the whoie crew of 
the tug held out rope ends and ragged us 
plenty as they steamed past. It was five min- 
utes past noon when we cleared the end of the 
canal jetties; the wind was NNE and fairly 
light. By the time we squared away for Cape 
May Point, we had our spinnaker and bal- 
looner set and were running before a dancing 
sea. As day drew on the wind increased till we 
were carrying more sail than we properly 
should, but the thrill of feeling that staunch 
little hull pick up before a puff of wind, balance 
on the crest of a wave, and fairly plane down 
the lee side was too great for us to forgo by 
shortening sail. Then, too, the tow, which had 
pulled ahead, seemed to be drawing closer and 
by the time we reached the old Fortesque Light 
we had the pleasure of holding out our rope 
ends to the astonished crew of the tug which, 
by sunset, was merely a silhouette against the 
sky astern. 

Ten o’clock that night found us off Cape May Point, a 
neat run of 65 nautical miles in ten hours. Truly remarkable 
for so small a boat, and this in spite of the fact that at sun- 
down we had shortened down to a double-reefed main and 
the staysail. 

Tommy, unfortunately, had to leave us at Cape May 
where we were to pick up Dave the following day. This 
made it unnecessary for us to hurry and, as the wind had 
increased, if anything, and the sea had piled up that nasty 
chop for which the mouth of the Delaware is justly famous, 
we decided to spend the night sailing out to the Overfalls 
Lightship and back to see how Wee One would handle in 
what should be the worst conditions for so small a boat. 

(Continued on page 101) 

















Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


HE best I can say in defense of my Bermuda race pre- 

dictions, recorded here two months ago, is that I trotted 
out a dark horse as a possible winner. She proved to be the 
Kirawan, a filly from the stables of Phil Rhodes. If I knew 
as much about boats as old Cap Stan does I might have 
named her outright. She sailed a swell race and earned Phil 
a lot of credit. . . . Olin Stephens didn’t do so badly, with 
boats of his design placing one-two-three in Class A, but 
John Alden, by the withdrawal of two of his best designs, 
got the unlucky breaks. The wheel of fortune turns, and if I 
know John o’ Boston he will be up again. . . . Now if I 
mention Frank Paine, whose Marblehead “ Thirty-Sixes”’ 
placed second and sixth in Class B, I can circulate in safety 
among the designers of nineteen of the twenty-six American 
boats to finish. 
, + + + 


In laying off my bullet-proof vest I want to say that I did 
the Germans an injustice last month in jumping to the con- 
clusion that they were barging into ocean racing as a sideline 
to Nazi propaganda. I met a bunch of the German lads in 
Hamilton, and all to whom I broached the subject assured 
me that while there was civic backing for some of their boats 
there wasn’t a pfennig of Nazi money behind the fleet. 
What’s more, they’re a fine group of spirited Corinthians, 
with naval representation lower than it is with our English 
cousins, and with a sincere love for the sport. If you ask me 
why seven German yachts suddenly broke into ocean racing 
on a sea that hadn’t seen the German racing colors for a 
generation I’ll tell you what I told some of the boys who man 
those yachts — that they shouldn’t do it again on a united 
front if they want to convince us jaundiced skeptics that 
they are interested in sport for sport’s sake. And they said 
they would be represented in the next Transatlantic race, 
whenever that occurs, but that they wouldn’t have a finger 
in the running of it. Sounds like the right dope. 


+ + + 


I try to keep personalities out of this department (curses 
to you guys who run a red pencil around every capital J and 
send the page in to the editor) but hope to be forgiven if I 
mention that Wolfgang Frank, cook of the Aschanti, gave me 
a book from his pen entitled ‘‘Tage der Heimkehr.” I can’t 
read it, but I can read what he wrote in English on the fly 


leaf: ‘‘ All deep water sailors of the world ought to join. Then 
the world would be all right.’”’ I have seen the same senti- 
ment expressed in British yachting periodicals, so perhaps 
we're getting somewhere after all. 


+ + + 


Lloyd Mayer, the hitherto unnamed genius who hides his 
light behind the pseudonym “Telltale” has probably gath- 
ered up all the gems that were strewn about the bars in Ham- 
ilton. If he hasn’t given you Sherman Hoyt’s latest joke on 
himself I’ll mention it next month. In the meantime I hope 
Lloyd hasn’t gotten hold of the one from the Jane Dore. The 
Jane is the luxury schooner which replaces the Mother Goose 
under Hoby Ford’s private signal. They had to use a sky 
hook to get the Jane’s mainmast under the burgee, and as she 
is too big for the race Hoby used her for a buggy ride to Ber- 
muda. I might say a horse and buggy ride, but don’t want to 
get ahead of the story. One night on the way down Hoby 
needed the time buzz from WOR and couldn’t pick it up at 
seven or yet at eight. At nine he tried it again —no result. 
So at ten he hermetically sealed the chart house doors, cut 
every light in the ship to reduce interference and current 
drain, and strained his ears for the essential signal. What he 
heard instead was, “‘ My friends —”’ It was the opening of 
the President’s acceptance speech. You can imagine what 
Hoby did to his radio. Or haven’t you any imagination? 


+ + + 


The Lee Rail Vikings were out in force for this hard 
weather race, although most of us disguised ourselves as 
sailors until we entered the Stream. ‘‘Biggy”’ (otherwise 
Graham Biglow) and I were charter members of the Bril- 
liant chapter, and I won the bet I had on myself by five 
minutes. By just long enough, indeed, to give “Biggy” a 
jolt of rum as a cure for that funny feeling. 


+ + + 


A lot of special prizes were offered the large fleet, but 
there was one put up which hasn’t previously been men- 
tioned. This was for the navigator who didn’t want to step 
on the face of a Viking as he lay on deck directly abaft the 
main companionway. There were no claimants for the prize. 
Next time I’m going to offer the cup to the first navigator 
who doesn’t resist the impulse. 














Gar Wood in his son’s midget boat just before the Fathers’ Race. He won 
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Wah-Hoo-Wah on the James River 


Dartmouth Wins the Intercollegiate Outboard Title 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


HERE is hardly water enough in the hills of Hanover, 

N. H., to float a canoe, but this absence of an element 

on which to do a bit of rehearsing did not prevent the 
motorized shingle chauffeurs of Dartmouth College from 
winning the team championship in the seventh annual 
national intercollegiate outboard motor boat regatta on the 
James River above Richmond, Va., on June 27th—28th. 

The men of Dartmouth — six of them — rolled up 3746 
points in two days of keenly contested racing and thus 
ended the monopoly Yale and Rutgers have had on the title 
since the Big Green last won it in 1931. Yale’s one-man team, 
Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., finished second, with 2350 points, and 
Duke University, through the efforts of Al Deemer, was 
third with 2027. 

Dartmouth’s successful fight for the team laurels was 
waged by Crawford R. Ferguson, Waban, Mass., Robert 
Egelhoff, Buffalo, John Henry Gaul, Yonkers, N. Y., Jack 
Scarbrough, Austin, Tex., Frank Sornberger of Cortland, 
N. Y., and Charles Nichols of Hackensack, N. J. 

While this sextet’s well distributed power was making a 
runaway of the race for team honors, Ferguson, Sawyer and 
Deemer were involved in a tense, three-cornered fight for the 
individual high point trophy. After many ups and downs, 
Sawyer finally prevailed and thus satisfactorily closed his 
collegiate racing career. Deemer, graduating from Duke, 
was runner-up, and Ferguson, Sawyer’s successor as commo- 
dore of the Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association, 
was third. 

Whereas there were 23 contestants in the college division, 
representing seventeen Eastern, Southern and Middle 


Western universities, only seven youngsters appeared for 
the interscholastic competition. This record low turnout 
wrecked the school program and turned the scholastic racing 
into a walkaway for Gar Wood, Jr., of Algonac, Mich., High 
School. He won the Class A race in straight heats, was 
awarded the Class C trophy for establishing a new record in 
a special five-mile test and fell heir to the interscholastic high 
point championship trophy. Failure of schoolboy racers, 
formerly the backbone of the association, to appear at Rich- 
mond is a puzzle that officials of the E.1.0.A. hope to solve 
before next year’s regatta. 

Every Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association rec- 
ord subjected to the fires of competition was bettered on the 
fast Richmond course laid out off the grounds of the James 
River branch of the Country Club of Virginia, sponsor of the 
regatta. Most of the new marks are only fractions below the 
world standards, which gives some idea of the quality of 
intercollegiate competition these days. 

Tommy Tyson, of Stevens Tech, winning the Class A 
title for the third straight year, lifted the record in this group 
to 41.284 miles an hour. Wood kicked the schoolboy figures 
in Class A up to 41.609 miles an hour. 

Bob Rowland, a William and Mary freshman and new- 
comer to the E.I.0.A. races, dethroned Deemer as Class B 
champion and set a new mark of 44.117 miles an hour. 
Deemer did his stuff in Class C, taking the crown from 
Sawyer and turning in one heat at the remarkable speed of 
50.761 miles an hour, the fastest performance in the regatta. 
Wood, for lack of scholastic opposition, ran against the 

(Continued on page 101) 
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“Pilot Il carries the mail to Mackinac Island. A 

45-foot Robinson Sea Gull hull, with additional 

passenger accommodations, two Kermath Sea 
Wolf engines give a speed of 25 m.p.h. 


”» 


“Karma,” a 46-footer by Matthews, is owned 


“Water Nymph,” L. H. Heinke’s Great Lakes 
cruiser designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., 
Inc. Two Buda Diesel motors furnish the power 


































Three fast cruisers recently delivered to the 
U. S. Coast Guard by Prigg Boat Works of 
Miami, for service in the Southeastern Cus- 
toms District. Gray motors furnish power 


Below, right, the 35-foot auxiliary ‘“‘White 
Swan,” built for W. F. Swan of Scituate, 
Mass. by Simms Bros., Dorchester. Mass., 
from Sparkman & Stephens plans. “White 
Swan”’ carries a Gray Sea Scout engine 








“Anzac,”’ designed by William H. Hand, Jr. 
and built by Hodgdon Bros. for Col. G. A. 
Green. Her power plant is a Hercules Diesel 
and she is equipped with a Ritchie radio direc- 
tion finder and other modern gadgets 


“Chimaera” is an Elco 48-footer just delivered 
to A. E. Archbold of New York and Bar Harbor. 
Two 100 hp. Diesels drive her 16 m.p.h. She 
has radio direction finder, automatic compass, 
remote control, fresh water cooling system for 
the engines and other interesting features 
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“Roland von Bremen,” in which C. Sherman Hoyt is sailing, and “ Arktur.” The latter's main wishboom was broken in the Bermuda Race 


Racing News of the Month 


Ten Yachts in Race to Germany 


ITH a favoring wind from the 

SW to help them on their way, 
nine foreign yachts started from St. 
Davids Head, Bermuda, on July 4th 
on the longest ocean yacht race ever 
sailed across the Atlantic, and the first 
to be promoted by German yachtsmen, 
the Norddeutscher Regatta Verein be- 
ing the sponsor. Seven of these starters 
were German yachts, one was from Hol- 
land, and one from the Free City of 


Danzig. Of the American entries, the 
White Cloud was still on the railway at 
Bermuda undergoing repairs for damage 
to hull and spars in the Bermuda race, 
and sailed from St. Davids four days 
later, thus receiving allowance from 
most of the others, instead of giving it. 
The schooner Zara started from New- 
port with the fleet but was disabled and 
forced to put into Cape May, where she 
remains. The Meridian, a_ possible 
starter, could not be made ready in 
time and did not start. A poor showing, 


indeed, for American yachtsmen, up to 
the present leaders in the sport of ocean 
racing. Also an entrant was the Sea 
Saga, an American built schooner, but 
changed to Swedish registry. The seri- 
ous illness of her navigator in the 
Bermuda race forced her to return for 
medical assistance, and it was impossi- 
ble for her to resume the race. But even 
with these unfortunate breaks, the ten 
yachts participating in this first attempt 
of the Germans at running an ocean 
race form one of the largest fleets ever 
to sail a Transatlantic course. 

Starting at 12:45 p.m., the Dutch 
Zeearend was over the line before the 
gun and had to return. The Brema 
stepped out fast after the start and was 


leading the fleet as they disappeared 
over the horizon from the Royal Ber- 
muda Yacht Club Committee boat. 

Here are the entries and time allow- 
ances for the course of 3400 miles from 
St. Davids Head, Bermuda, to Cux- 
haven. 


Allowance 
Nationality H.M.S. Remarks 


Scratch Returned to 
port disabled 
6:34:58 Remained Ber- 
muda to refit 
and start later 
14:35:30 DNS 
25:28:18 
57:41:12 
53:48:53 Returned ac- 
count sickness 
61:32:58 
70:29:02 
68:32:52 
70:29:02 
72:01:58 
72:49:34 
104:20:32 


Yacht 


Zara American 


White Cloud American 


Meridian 
Eitsi IV 
Aschanti II 
Sea Saga 


American 
German 
German 
Swedish 


Peter von Danzig 
Zeearend 

Brema 

Roland von Bremen 
Arktur 

Hamburg 

Susswind 


Danzig 
Dutch 
German 
German 
German 
German 
German 


“Ettsi IV,” the largest European entry in the 
Transatlantic Race. She was reported well on her 
way six days after the start 











Starting from St. Davids Head, Bermuda, on the 3400-mile trek across the Atlantic to Cuxhaven 


Six days after the start the EHttsz IV 
was sighted about 200 miles SE of 
Cape Race, Newfoundland, and on 
July 13th the Peter von Danzig was re- 
ported about 1000 miles NE of Ber- 
muda. No word from the rest. It should 
take the leaders from 23 to 25 days to 
sail the 3400 miles to Cuxhaven. 


+ + + 


“Yankee” and “Rainbow” Hard at It 


ONORS were evenly divided be- 
tween Yankee and Rainbow in the 
first few races the two big America’s 
Cup yachts sailed this season. Yankee 
won the Puritan Cup race and the run 
from Newport to Block Island on the 
Kastern Yacht Club cruise, while Rain- 
bow took the two runs from Matta- 
poisett to the Vineyard and the Vine- 
yard to Newport. 

What with one thing and another, 
the racing in the America’s Cup Class 
was delayed about a month beyond its 
originally scheduled starting date. The 
exigencies of building new masts, rig- 
ging them, getting the rigging properly 
set up, and in general putting the boats 
in crack racing shape prevented a meet- 
ing before the Eastern cruise. The series 
scheduled to have started June 12th at 
Marblehead was postponed several 
times and finally called off altogether 
as neither Yankee nor Rainbow was 
ready. Then Rainbow left Massachu- 
setts Bay and went to Newport, after a 
haul-out at Bristol. Off Newport both 
she and Yankee, which joined her some- 
what later, did a good bit of non- 
competitive sailing to get their rigs in 
shape, but no real racing. Meanwhile, 








Weetamoe, bought this spring by Chand- 
ler Hovey, had gotten into commission, 
and by the time the Eastern Yacht 
Club fleet rendezvoused for its cruise, 
at Mattapoisett, July 7th, all three 
were ready. 

The first race, for the historic Puritan 
Cup, was held in Buzzards Bay in a 
smoky sou’wester which gave Yankee 
just the kind of going the big Paine 
sloop loves. With her owner, Gerard B. 
Lambert, at the helm and with her 
former skipper, Charles Francis Adams, 
among the afterguard, Yankee took the 
lead in the thrash down Buzzards Bay, 
from the start off Mattapoisett, after a 
few miles of sailing, and led by about 
three minutes when they turned the 
Penikese Island buoy. The rest of the 
course was arun up the bay, with a jibe 
at the West Island buoy, and Yankee, 
Rainbow and Weetamoe paraded up the 
bay in that order. 

The next day, in light airs, they beat 
down to Quick’s Hole and ran down 
Vineyard Sound to Vineyard Haven. 
Rainbow, with a better mainsail than 
the old Enterprise sail she had used the 
day before, took the lead beating down 
the bay, led at Quick’s Hole by a couple 
of minutes, and increased her lead on 
the run to the Vineyard, with Yankee 
second and Weetamoe again third. 

Another light-weather day, a close 


reach all the way but for one short 


hitch, brought them to Newport. Har- 
old 8S. Vanderbilt got Rainbow out in the 
lead at the start and was never headed, 
though for a while Weetamoe, with a 
better slant of wind, threatened to lead 
them both. As it was, Weetamoe got 
ahead of Yankee, and stayed there, 
finishing second. 








M. Rosenfeld Photos 


The Block Island run, of only seven- 
teen miles from Newport, in a light 
breeze from the east of south, went to 
Yankee. Lambert had her on the line 
and going fast at the start, and at once 
stepped into the lead. Weetamoe, also on 
the line, was moving slower and had to 
let Yankee get away at the start. Rain- 
bow, due to her crew misinterpreting the 
signals on the committee boat, got a 
bad start, about seven minutes later. 
With a reach all the way, there was 
little to it but a procession. 

Following the Eastern cruise and a 
few days to overhaul things, the three 
big yachts were scheduled to sail a 
series of races off Newport during the 
week starting July 18th. 

Wo. H. Taytor 


++ + 


Off for Honolulu 


HE Honolulu race has come into 

its own! On its thirtieth anniver- 
sary, with twenty-two starters, this 
blue water contest has finally taken its 
rightful place as the leading yachting 
event of the Pacific. 

This year’s fleet was the most mixed 
and interesting yet seen. Sizing them up 
at Santa Monica before the start, one 
could easily segregate those who were 
racing to win from those who were going 
for a pleasant sail. It was necessary to 
look beneath the surface, however. For 
instance, the rugged rig and seagoing 
lines of Navigator might mislead a casual 
observer. But her afterguard of hard- 
driving -sailormen will get the final 
fraction of a knot out of her. If there is a 
decent average wind, she will put up a 















Acme 


At the start of the Honolulu Race, W. L. Stewart’s “Santana” was soon out in the lead, followed by “Dorade,” “Lady Joe” and “Manuiwa” 


real battle with Sartartia, Circe and 
Manuiwa for the honor of leading the 
pack into Honolulu. 

The start told much about the will to 
win. Many skippers violated a funda- 
mental rule of tactics for a light weather 
start by wandering a half-mile or so 
from the line. Of course, the big fellows 
could not be expected to cross with the 
gun, but even some of the smaller ones 
were guilty. The committee credited the 
40-foot schooner Lady Joe with being 
first across but to me it looked as 
though the Manuiwa barely nosed her 
out, and Manuiwa was right at the 
weather end, while Lady Joe had to doa 
pilot’s luff away down to leeward to 
keep from fouling the committee boat. 

About the center of the line was the 
much-feared Dorade, with the redoubt- 
able Myron Spaulding at her stick. It 
wasn’t more than two minutes before 
we knew that she deserves to be feared. 
Pointing a shade higher than the rest, 
Dorade was footing fast. Stewart’s 


Santana, however, a hundred yards or 
so to leeward, was soon out in the lead, 
her Genoa and balloon staysail dragging 
her along at a great rate. So the two 
Sparkman & Stephens designed craft 
drew first blood. Up to windward the two 
Schock schooners, Zoe-H and Manuiwa, 
were legging it into the mists, footing 
and pointing well. Circe, the big Seattle 
cutter, a minute or two late, soon began 
wading after the others in a style that 
threatened them all. Paisano, clad only 
in her working jeans, while most of the 
rest had donned their sports raiment, 
was sagging off badly and not making 
the speed she should. 

Then came a big schooner flaunting a 
mammoth overlapper and marching 
along like a thoroughbred. It was 
Navigator. Nobody thought the old girl 
had it in her in soft going like that. 
If she can keep up with the little fellows 
in such conditions, what will she do 
when the breeze grows frisky? 

The beautiful little yawl Brilliant 


CLASS A (75 ft. over all and over) 


Yacht Owner Type Allowance 
Sartartia Buck Jones 85’ Sch. Scratch 
Navigator G. Harton Singer 78’ Sch. ay. 22 350 

CLASS B (50 ft. over all and under 75 ft.) 
Circe Ray Cooke 61’ Cut. 21 : 32 : 38 
Destiny Preston Sturges 62’ Brg. Be 3.724.349 
Bali L. G. Monroe 63’ Sch. a4 3 406: < 38 
Zoe-H R. K. Person 60’ Sch. Bt 2 8 2418 
Manuiwa H. G. Dillingham 60’ Sch. 36 : 18 : 04 
Paisano Tom Reed 60’ Sch. 37 : 08 : 09 
Marilen Harry B. Allen 60’ Ketch ae eS 
Adore W. Lee Tracy 61’ Sch. 42 : 00 : 50 
California J. Polkinghorne 62’ Sch. 43 : 48 : 42 
Santana W. L. Stewart, Jr. 55’ Sch. 46 : 36 : 36 
Gloria Wm. Blackford 60’ Sch. “7. <3. : 10 
Dorade James Flood 51’ Ywl. 153 Wilergee: | ae bc 
CLASS C (Under 50 ft. over all) 
Delphin F. Hundhammer 48’ Ywl. ot 6: 05 : 47 
Minerva Frank N. Blagen 45’ Ketch ae ae i 
Brilliant Walter Franz 49’ Ywl. Ot: : a2: 41 
Altair John P. Blinn 47’ Ywl. 66 : 43 : 49 
Flying Cloud J. & J. MeNabb 45’ Ywl. 69 : 08 : 29 
White Cloud Radford Pratsch 40’ Cut. 7o. < 8: 20 
Lady Joe Samuel M. Emmies 40’ Sch. 84 : 27 : 49 
Naitamba R. K. Smith 34’ Ketch BO 240. > 23 


was making knots. She has a whale of a 
time allowance, some 64 hours. Her 
rival, Flying Cloud, was not doing so 
well as her crew contented themselves 
with working canvas. Then we spotted a 
tiny yawl‘ crossing near the weather 
mark, to go over to the port tack almost 
immediately. When last seen she was 
holding this tack up the coast. She 
was Naitamba, a duplicate of Harry 
Pidgeon’s Islander and the smallest 
boat in the race. The big Sartartia, 
scratch entry, made no attempt to get a 
good start. She finally came plowing 
along, not very fast in the light south- 
westerly. Away in the ruck came 
Destiny and Gloria, struggling to work 
up to windward into position to cross 
the line. They are cruising boats and 
will have a pleasant sail, but the race is 
likely to go away and leave them. 
H. B. WarRREN 


Noted Yachtsman Dies 


R. CLAUD WORTH, known to 
yachtsmen all over the world, 
died at his home in Falmouth, England, 
on June 24th. For some time his health 
had been poor; indeed, it is doubtful if 
he ever entirely recovered from his 
strenuous work during the war days. 
He was a cruising man and wrote 
most entertainingly of his experiences 
in the different yachts he had owned. 
His Yacht Cruising and Yacht Naviga- 
tion and Voyaging are standard works 
for the yachtsman. In them he de- 
scribes many of his extended cruises in 
Foam, Foam II, Tern, Ladye Wilma, 
Ianthe II, Maud, Tern II, Tern III and 
Tern IV. From every happening .he 
drew a lesson which he handed on to his 
readers. He had.a keen eye for construc- 
tion and lines and his writings have un- 
doubtedly influenced many in the 
choice of type, design and fittings of 
their yachts. His teachings on seaman- 


H. A. Croft's “Miss Manteo II,” a “225,” won 
the Virginia Gold Cup in a regatta off Old Point 
Comfort, averaging 50.6 m.p.h. 


ship have been most helpful to novice 
and experienced seaman alike, and his 
words are quoted as authority on both 
sides of the Atlantic. For twenty-five 
years and more his influence on yacht- 
ing, especially in Great Britain, has been 
enormous and he has contributed more 
to cruising than any other man. 
He was a great yachtsman. 


“Vigilant” Wins Riverside-Stratford 
Shoals Race 


TARTING at 10:30, after a crew 
dinner at the clubhouse of the 
Riverside Yacht Club, Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut, twenty cruising yachts 
under 42 feet long over all got away in 
a light easterly breeze, which before 
morning brought in a thick fog that 
made navigating difficult. Some 18 
hours later the fleet began to arrive at 
the finish line. H. N. Marx’s Hangover 
IT was first to finish after a day and a 
night of all kinds of weather, but lost 
on corrected time to H. C. MeNulty’s 
Vigilant, making the second consecutive 
year that this boat has won this popular 
annual event. Vigilant thus won the 
Charles Pierce Trophy. The summary 
follows: 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 

Vigilant H. C. MeNulty 18:38:17 16:59:24 
Tidal Wave A. Lowenfels 18:31:33 17:08:32 
Contest A. A. Jennings 17:55:49 17:12:07 
Chickadee A. Stanford 17:58:17 = 17:26:33 
Ginjack J. P. Chapman 18:28:12 17:29:37 
Hangover II H. N. Marx 17:40:48 17:33:57 
Uno E. L. Raymond 18:45:17 17:38:28 
Voyager E. J. Ross 18:56:07 17:49:08 
Northern Light A. P. Gest 18:37:33 17:59:44 
Gilnockie P. Sperry 20:03:25 19:29:11 
Little Gull J. K. Murphy t.n.t. 
Fair Tide W. P. Palmer t.n.t. 
Nimbus Morgan Reichner t.n.t. 
Tar Heel II George Kristin t.n.t. 
Polaris C. H. Watson withdrew 
Escape R. W. Griffin withdrew 


University of Arizona Wins Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiates 


OKES about the Swiss Navy and the 
yacht clubs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are in bad taste these days, 

and their telling, especially around the 
campuses of seaboard universities, may 
be risky. For the first Pacific Coast 
Intercollegiate regatta has been held — 
and it was won by the University of 
Arizona. 

Held at the San Diego Yacht Club on 
June 16th, the regatta saw five entries 
— University of Arizona, California In- 
stitute of Technology, University of 
California at Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California, and Stanford. The 
race was run in three heats, the PC 
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Class racers being used and the crews 
changing boats for each race. Final 
standing for the three races was as fol- 
lows: 

Douglas Giddings, Arizona, 1214 
points; Frank Jewett, Cal. Tech., 114% 
points; Jack Streeton, U.C.L.A., 914 
points; Milton Wegeforth, U.S.C., 8 
points, and Maurice Ginn, Stanford, 5 
points. 

The first race, from the clubhouse at 
Roseville around a buoy off Zuninga 
Jetty and return, was sailed in a good 
southerly breeze, and Jewett, at the 
helm of Scamp, won easily, nosing out 
Giddings, in Ni Ni Nie, by nearly four 
minutes. Jewett had been considered 
the favorite, and the termination of the 
first round brought the usual expres- 
sions of ‘‘I told you so!” 

The second race, around Shelter 
Island, was sailed in light and variable 
wind, with heavy emphasis on the value 
of local knowledge of tides and currents. 
Streeton, in Ni Ni Nie, put this one in 
the bag for dear old Alma Mater, 
Jewett following him some two minutes 
later in Windy. The third race, under 
similar conditions of flukiness, saw Gid- 
dings leading the fleet home in Windy 
—his own boat, incidentally — with 
Wegeforth a minute and a quarter be- 
hind in Ni Ni Nie, and Jewett dropping 
back to fourth place in Dawn. 

On the night preceding the race, the 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate was for- 
mally organized at a meeting held at 
the San Diego Yacht Club. Officers 
selected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: Frank Jewett, Cal. Tech., presi- 
dent; Gordon Frost, Stanford, vice 
president, and Douglas Giddings, Ari- 
zona, secretary-treasurer. 

JERRY MACMULLEN 


Dr. Claud Worth, visiting aboard 
Ralph St. L. Peverley’s “Lelanta” 








“Hall By Herself.” Neal R. 
Andrews’ express cruiser, won the 
N.Y.A.C. motor boat race to Block 
Island. Two Hall-Scott engines 
drive her at a lively pace 


The Block Island Race 


N THE sailing yacht division of the 
New York Athletic Club’s race 
from Execution to Block Island, Walter 
Wheeler’s Class Q sloop Cotton Blossom 
won rather easily, leading a fleet of 21 
starters. The start of the sailing yachts 
was at 11:00 a.m. July 11th and Cotton 
Blossom finished at 2:58:30 p.m. July 
12th. Next in was the Ten-Metre 
Ballymena, Thomas Falvey, Jr., at 
7:33:20, followed by H. A. Calahan’s 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer Old Timer at 8:04. 
Some of the smaller craft in the race did 
not cross the finish line until the 13th. 


The motor boats competed on the 
‘predicted log” system, with the theo- 
retical finish at 9:00 p.m. July 11th. 
The winner was Hall By Herself, an 
express cruiser owned by Neal R. An- 
drews. Her total error from the pre- 
dicted time was 14 minutes. Next was 
Commodore D. F. B. Hickey’s Danell, 
1935 winner, with an error of 19 min- 
utes. Following came Sea Mist, Aga- 
wam, Alesto, Hijacker, Wahneta III and 
Melba, with errors ranging from 21 
minutes to more than an hour. Weather 
conditions varied from a flat calm to 
violent wind and rain squalls. 





M. Rosenfeld 





Albert E. Eldredge Dies 


LBERT E. ELDREDGE died on 
July 7th. Educated at Orleans and 
Boston, he joined the forces of the Gas 
Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, Morris 
Heights, in the middle nineties, re- 
maining there until the turn of the cen- 
tury when he went to the Milton Point 
Shipyard, Rye, N. Y., as general man- 
ager. Later, he became one of the first 
boat and engine distributors in the 
Kast, being instrumental in shipping 
some of the first ‘‘stock boats” to 
the Jamestown Exposition. During the 
World War, he was connected with 
the Construction Corps of the United 
States Navy, joining George Lawley & 
Son as treasurer in 1919. 

In 1926, with Walter J. McInnis, 
naval architect of Lawley’s, he formed 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., of which he 
was an Officer at the time of his death. 


“Marita” Takes New London- 
Marblehead Event 


RANKLIN M. HAINES’ schooner 
Marita took top honors in a fleet of 
eighteen yachts that sailed the Eastern 
Yacht Club’s second annual New Lon- 
don-Marblehead race. In addit’on to 
taking the Lambert Trophy for the best 
corrected time of any cruising boat in 
the fleet, Marita won the Class B and 
the schooner prizes. The Class A winner 
was Malcolm W. Greenough’s White 
Lady, which also took the sloop prize, 
while Parker C. Hatch’s little schooner 
Seaward won in Class C and Isaac R. 
Edmands’ Seawanhaka schooner Dai- 
quirt won in the Universal Rule division 
of the fleet. . 
Considering that the Bermuda race, 
starting two days later, had an entry 
list of fifty which included most of the 
crack ocean racing yachts on the At- 


The Twelve-Metres “Seven Seas” and “Cantitoe,” 
the latter to windward, cross the starting line in 
the Harlem Yacht Club’s Memorial Day Regatta 
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lantic Coast, it was not only a big but 
a high quality fleet that came drifting 
and motoring out of New London the 
morning after the crew race, to drift 
aimlessly in circles for half an hour 
while the sou’ west breeze that was blow- 
ing under Plum Island forced its way 
across to Sarah’s Ledge, the starting 
point, and ended the calm. 

White Lady, one of the new Paine 36- 
foot water line cutters, sailed by a crack 
crew headed by Greenough and Ray 
Hunt, led the big class across the line. 
With a close fetch in a light sou’ wester 
out to the Race Point buoy off Fisher’s 
Island, she kept on leading until the 
island hid them from the sight of the 
committee boat, with Grenadier and 
Trade Wind on her heels. Marita like- 
wise got the jump on her division, Class 
B, and led it all the way. 

By the time the fleet had squared 
off around the western end of Fisher’s 
Island, the sou’wester was piping up. 
In fact, conditions throughout the race 
were much like those of last year. 
The sou’wester held strong and steady 
until the leaders were past Highland 
Light. Going over the Shoals they en- 
countered patches of thick fog which, 
coupled with the strong breeze, raised 
more or less havoc. A tow of plodding 
coal barges was a worse obstacle than 
the Shoals themselves. Three boats 
nearly hit it, and it helped to put out 
one of the favorites in the race, Henry 
Morss, Jr.’s, schooner Grenadier. She 
was bowling along when a barge loomed 
up through the fog right over her bow- 
sprit. The sharp luff she had to make to 
clear it got her light canvas all tangled 
up in the rigging, in a mess she couldn’t 
clear without starting her motor to keep 
under control, which, of course, meant 
that she withdrew. 

The ketch Tioga also withdrew be- 
cause of having gone the wrong side 
of a mark in the fog. The Ten-Metre 
sloop Blue Goddess had the narrowest 
escape of all, for, in thick fog and a 
strong breeze, she got out of the channel 
and caught her heel on a shoal. Good 


The windjammers start for Block Island. “Cotton Blossom,” the winner, is in fifth place. Right, F. M. 
Haines’ “Marita” won in Class B in the New London-Marblehead Race, capturing the Lambert Trophy 











luck and prompt, effective seamanship 
enabled her crew to sail her off un- 
damaged, however. 

After it lost the sou’wester, the fleet 
had to buck a fresh nor’west breeze in 
across Massachusetts Bay, but, even so, 
remarkably good time was made. 

Neil W. Rice’s schooner Rhine was 
the first of the fleet to cross the line, 
about three-quarters of an hour ahead 
of Grenadier, a margin which may have 
been accounted for by the latter’s ad- 
venture with the coal barge. White 
Lady, smallest boat of the six in Class A, 
finished third, and looked like the win- 
ner until Marita, which had sailed a 
splendid race, came in to save her time 
and some to spare. Marita (ex-Golden 
Hind) a ten-year-old Alden schooner 
only 46 feet 3 inches over all, had cov- 
ered the 171-mile course in only a little 
over 24 hours. 

Daiquirt, in the Universal Rule Class, 
was fourth boat to finish, just after 
White Lady. 


Cuass A 
Elapsed Corrected 
Boat and Owner Time Time 
White Lady, M. W. Green- 


er ee 
Rhine, Neil W. Rice... .. 22:34:20 22:03:16 
Inon’s Whelp, P.S. Sprague 23:42:54 23:42:54 
Grenadier, H. A. and S. 
Sn arts sy a6 Withdrew 
Reejak, E. 8. Kelley..... Withdrew 
Trade Wind, T. M. Claflin D.N.F. 


Crass B 

Marita, F. M. Haines.... 24:16:04 20:54:07 
Dorothy Q., Frank Bissell. 25:47:35 21:52:85 
Binker, Boyd Donaldson. 29:43:06 25:29:57 
Sou’wester IT, H. B. Loder 30:15:50 26:24:56 
Newsboy, Lincoln Davis, 

ASE IIIS ie Se En eee 32:31:28 27:55:30 
Cirrus, A. G. Bemis..... D.N.F. 


Cuass C 


Seaward, P. C. Hatch.... 30:50:50 25:26:16 
White Swan, W. F. Swan. 38:09:00 32:50:27 


UNIvEeRSAL Rue Ciass 
Daiquiri, I. R. Edmands. 23:13:13 22:14:24 
Shawara, P. D. Howe.... 24:12:14 22:58:42 
Blue Goddess, C. M. Wells 24:33:05 23:19:33 
Mariann, M. F. Lacroix.. 24:58:25 23:59:36 


Wo. H. Taytor 


“White Lady,” M. W. Greenough, took the honors in Class A 


and led the fleet all the way from New London to Marblehead 
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EDITORIAL 


Future of Class J Racing 


S IT appears today, the future of Class J racing rests with 

three people, T. O. M. Sopwith, Commodore W. A. W. 

Stewart, of the New York Yacht Club, and King Edward 
VIII. 

For the better part of the last decade, racing in Class J 
in England has been dependent primarily on the annual ap- 
pearance in its lists of the Royal yacht Britannia. A second 
factor has been that these yachts were of America’s Cup 
size. Today, owing to the death of Britain’s Sailor King and 
the consequent destruction of Britannia, the popularity of 
Class J in British waters is probably on the wane. This will 
be surely so if the new King should build into a smaller rac- 
ing class. According to persistent rumors, King Edward, 
though not much interested in yachting, realizes that as the 
titular head of a great seafaring nation it is up to him to do 
something for yachting. A comparatively young man, he is 
not much in sympathy with large yacht racing, which his 
father did so much to support, so if he builds it may be in 
the Twelve-Metre Class with the off chance of his going as 
high as a Class L cutter. One thing is certain, however; what- 
ever class he selects will be the class in British waters as long 
as the royal yacht competes. 

However, should Sopwith succeed in 1937 in “‘lifting”’ the 
America’s Cup with one of his Endeavours, the future of 
Class J will then rest with the New York Yacht Club. Hav- 
ing several times stated that they consider America’s Cup 
racing an affair for only the largest yachts, it is extremely 
doubtful if, in the event of losing the Cup, the New York 
Yacht Club would challenge for it with anything smaller 
than a Class J boat. 

On the other hand, if they could hold off Sopwith’s chal- 
lenge until 1938 or 1939, yachting conditions might in the 
interval change radically. Most yachtsmen admit that “J” 
boats are far too large and that, were they non-existent, 
Class L would, and should, be ‘‘the top.”” However, with 
Yankee, Rainbow, and the two Endeavours ‘‘ bought and paid 
for” it will be a difficult matter to junk them. 

There is, however, another contingency. Should Rainbow, 
with her new mast, dispose of Yankee easily, and Endeavour 
IT prove to be no ‘“‘ball of fire,”’ Sopwith might hold off his 
America’s Cup challenge till a more opportune occasion. 


On the other hand, should Endeavour II prove to be an . 


outstanding success, Sopwith’s challenge will undoubtedly 
come over post haste and America would have to build a 
new defender or lose the Cup. Conceivably, both might 
happen. But, should a new defender turn out to be as su- 
perior to her contemporaries as Volunteer and Reliance were 
in their day, America’s Cup racing thereafter might be 


dormant for many years. If Sopwith is repulsed next year, 
the ultimate method of controlling the size and cost of 
America’s Cup contestants might be to determine the maxi- 
mum size that can be easily supported over here (whether 
Class M, L, or K) and to double the time allowance scale 
above the size designated. 


+ + + 


The Bermuda Race 


HE Bermuda Race this year was trying both to yachts 
and crews. With the largest fleet on record starting, it is 
gratifying to record that all came through without serious 
trouble, and no more damage than parted gear or minor 
bruises. It speaks well for the caliber of the fleet as a whole. 
At least one-third of the starters were new boats, as yet 
untried and in many instances hardly ‘‘shaken-down.”’ This, 
in itself, was a danger and resulted in a number of shrouds 
and stays letting go, which, in all probability, would not 
have happened in yachts with more sailing behind them. 
There is a tendency, we think, to lighten up spars and stand- 
ing gear beyond the limit of safety for ocean work, and this 
year’s race should serve as a warning that the safety factor 
cannot be ignored in the future. Yet no spars (with one ex- 
ception) were carried away, although it was probably due to 
skilful handling that this was so. 

On the whole, the smaller boats came through the hard 
chance better than the larger ones, and the results show that 
the former were driven fully as hard as, or perhaps harder 
than, the latter, again demonstrating that safety is not a 
matter of size. Rather, we think, the smaller boats were 
easier to handle than the larger ones, with their heavier rigs, 
when it came to reducing sail. The presence of ten foreign 
yachts added to the interest in this year’s race and we hope 
that the future will see more of such competition, which is 
international only because yachtsmen of various countries 
compete as individuals, and not as national representatives. 


<> 
The Case of the “Dewless’”’ 


HE entry of one yacht was rejected by the Bermuda 

Race Committee of the Cruising Club for what it con- 
sidered good and sufficient reason. The boat in question 
went along just the same, and arrived safely in Bermuda 
about a week after the last of the regular fleet had finished. 
In the meantime, much anxiety was felt by the relatives of 
those aboard her, and the Coast Guard had started a search 
for her before she finally turned up. Why people persist in 
taking chances like this is incomprehensible to those who 
know the sea. 
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) John R. Rieu 
ROBERT P. BARUCH 


ERE we have the winner of this year’s Bermuda Race, Robert P. Baruch, whose 
new cutter ‘‘Kirawan”’ took the prize that forty-three yachts strove for in a long 
and rough passage from Newport. 

Although this is ‘‘ Bob”’ Baruch’s first big accomplishment in yachting, he is by no 
means a novice at yachting or at ocean racing. At ten years of age he was sailing a 14-foot 
cat boat on Oyster Bay, and four years later he was the owner of a Star Class racer. 
Following that he ‘‘crewed”’ for two years in the Victory Class with Gordon Curry. In 
1932 he raced the sloop ‘‘ Azor”’ in the Handicap Class, and the following year he sailed 
his Fisher’s Island sloop ‘“‘Canuck” in the Gibson Island Race, his first ocean venture. 
In 1984 he bought the schooner ‘‘ Zingara”’ and, while he did fairly well in the overnight 
races on the Sound, he finished last in his class in the Bermuda Race of that year. 

But he reversed the order this year in his new cutter ‘‘ Kirawan,”’ which he had Phil 
Rhodes design for him with this race in view, taking first place in all classes and winning 
the Bermuda Trophy. Only 58 feet long on top, she actually finished in third place, only 
one and one-quarter hours behind the big ‘‘ Vamarie,” which shows that the new boat was 
driven and could take it, as the going was decidedly rugged. And this he did with his 
regular crew, without the help of any outside ‘‘talent.” It is related that on the first evening 
after the start he said to his crew, “If any of you fellows have any ideas now, or later, 
as to how this race should be sailed, speak up and let us hear ’em. I don’t want to get to 
Bermuda and then have you all tell me how we should have sailed the race.’’ There was 
no need of an alibi at the finish as ‘‘ Kirawan’’ managed to take five prizes. 

Baruch is a member of the Manhasset Bay Y acht Club. 
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Alden No. 613 


HE accompanying plans, from the 

board of John G. Alden, naval 
architect of Boston, are those of a fast 
cruiser. The design is a modification of 
that of Zaida, George Ratsey’s success- 
ful cutter which made her first appear- 
ance as a schooner, and shows a whole- 
some type of boat that should have a 
good turn of speed. Two yachts from 
these plans are now nearing completion 
on the Pacific Coast. One is being built 
by Fellows and Stewart, Wilmington, 
California, for Robert 8S. Cooper, of 
Burbank; the other is for Frank B. 
Drake, Jr., and is under construction 
by Lester Stone at East Oakland. The 
principal dimensions of the new boats 
are: Length over all, 43’ 3”; length on 
the water line, 31’ 9”; beam, extreme, 
12’ 0”; draft of water, 6’ 5”. 

Construction is first class throughout. 
The ballast is lead and the spars are 
hollow. The sail area is 826 square feet 
in jib and mainsail, with spinnaker and 
a good assortment of light canvas, in- 
cluding a large Genoa jib, provided. The 
rig is fairly tall and a permanent back- 
stay is fitted. 

The yacht for Mr. Cooper is driven 
by a Kermath Sea Bird engine; Mr. 
Drake’s will have a Gray 4—40 installed. 

With their generous beam, they 
should have plenty of elbow room be- 
low. Though a stateroom could have 
been provided, neither owner wanted it 
but preferred the arrangement shown. 
The main cabin is large, with a wide 
transom berth each side and a toilet 
room adjoining. There are two berths 
aft and a pipe berth in the forecastle. 
The galley is spacious and well equipped. 
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The liberal beam makes for comfort and good accommodations below 
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“Libra II,” a Motor 
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Yacht of Attractive Design 


The yacht carries a portable pulpit forward and has a cockpit for the fishermen aft 


HE yacht shown on this page is 

now nearing completion at the yard 
of Julius Petersen, Nyack, N. Y., for a 
yachtsman of Greenwich, Conn., who 
wishes to remain anonymous for the 
present. The yacht, which has been 
named Libra II, is from the board of 
Philip L. Rhodes, associated with Cox 
& Stevens, naval architects of New 
York. 

The principal dimensions of Libra II 
are as follows: Length over all, 65’ 0”; 
length on water line, 63’ 9’; beam, 15’ 
0’; draft, 4’ 0’’. Construction is high 
grade and scantlings are somewhat 
heavier than usual in a yacht of her size. 
The hull is double planked with Hon- 
duras mahogany and decks, house and 
deck trim are of teak. The cabin floor is 
of teak with holly splines in the seams. 
An unusual feature in the design is that 
the upper deck is carried out full width 
almost to the stern. In wake of the 
deckhouse, a stout molding is sprung 
down from deck level and carried 
parallel to the deck to the taffrail. Be- 
low this molding the outside of the hull 
is painted white; above it, it is finished 







il 






bright, giving the effect of a trunk cabin 
set inboard from the side. This wide 
deck gives a liberal amount of room on 
deck and below while the yacht does 
not appear at all high sided. 

Below, there are two large double 
staterooms aft and a single one forward. 
Each room aft has its own toilet room 
adjoining and the owner’s toilet room 
has a bath tub. The forward stateroom 
is supplied with toilet and wash basin. 
The galley is of generous size, with 
Shipmate gas range, Monel metal 
flashed dresser, large ice box, etc. For- 


ward is the forecastle and forward of 


that is a cockpit. The after cockpit is 
fitted with two swivel chairs, with 
extra sockets in the corners of the cock- 
pit for stowing, fish boxes and box seats, 
under one of which is an electric gen- 
erating set, gasoline engine driven. 

The deckhouse is roomy and has a 
dining table hinged to the side, transom 
seat, chart table, steering wheel, radios 
and engine controls. Abaft the deck- 
house is the bridge, with steering wheel 
and a complete set of controls. 

Inbra II is driven by a pair of 6- 
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cylinder Buda Diesel engines developing 
152 hp. each and turning Federal- 
Mogul propellers. The designed speed is 
15 m.p.h. Engines are rubber mounted 
and the compartment is sound in- 
sulated. Engine girders run full length. 
The engines are equipped with special 
750 watt generators and an additional 
generator is belt driven from the port 
engine. The generator aft is also of 750 
watts capacity. The fuel tanks hold 600 
gallons of oil and the water tank capacity 
is 400 gallons. 

The yacht’s equipment is complete, 
including Bendix Clear Vision screen in 
the house, Bendix-Holmes automatic 
steerer (two positions and remote con- 
trol), Luxomatic fire extinguishing sys- 
tem, Kolster radio direction finder and 
Zenith radio receiving set, Bendix Vac 
controls for engines, electric windlass, 
ete. 

A 12-foot boat with Gray Sea Scout 
engine is carried on davits with specially 
designed worm gear winch to hoist both 
falls at once. 

Libra II has been launched and 
should be in service this month. 





The wide decks give a tremendous amount of room for the quarters below, particularly aft 
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The Sloop “Mandalay” 


ERE are the plans of a new auxil- 

iary sloop from the board of 
Winthrop L. Warner, naval architect of 
Middletown, Conn., designed for O. S. 
Bennett of New Britain, Conn. She was 


built by J. G. Wyman of New Haven > 


and was launched the latter part of 
June. Her hailing port is Essex, Conn. 

In hull form, Mandalay closely re- 
sembles the twin cutters Ningui and 
Manisees, built last year from Mr. 
Warner’s designs, but she is sloop 
rigged. Her principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length over all, 25’ 9’’; length 
on water line, 22’ 8’’; beam, 9’ 034”; 
draft, 4’ 8’’. Her displacement is 12,500 
pounds and her sail area is 438 square 
feet. Both mainsail and jib are fitted 
with roller reefing gear and were made 
by Larsen. All wire rigging is of Korod- 
less stainless steel. 

The engine, a 4-cylinder Kermath 
Sea Bird, direct drive, is under the 
bridge deck with a removable housing 
over it. Gasoline tanks hold 50 gallons 
and there are two 15-gallon fresh water 
tanks. 

Construction is. moderately heavy, 
with teak rail and cabin trunk sides, 
finished bright. The cabin arrangement 
shows two berths in the cabin, a galley 
just forward of amidships and a toilet 
room forward. Linen locker, clothes 
locker, storage bin, shelves, etc. are 
provided. The galley has a Shipmate 
range, coal locker with chute to deck, 
wood locker, dish racks, sink, dresser 
and ice box. A hatch overhead assures 
good ventilation to the galley and cabin. 
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“Mandalay” carries 428 square feet of sail 

















Inboard profile, accommodation plan and typical sections of the new sloop 
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Two sail plans were drawn, the schooner rig being selected by the owner 


A Chesapeake Bay Type for Lake St. Clair 


HE OWNER, John W. Mayers of 

Grosse Isle, Mich., made the first 
sketches of this boat and sent them to 
C. Lowndes Johnson of Easton, Md., 
designer of the well-known Comets. 
Mr. Johnson revised the plans and 
drew two sail plans, one a jib-headed 
ketch and the other a schooner. The 
owner chose the latter, with a sail area 
of 316 square feet. The boat would 
balance well under the ketch rig but the 
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mizzenmast was close to the helmsman. 

The boat is 24’ in length over all, 
19’ 914” 1|.w.l., 7’ 74%"" beam and 1’ 10” 
draft of hull. With the board down the 
draft is 4’ 3’. Displacement is 3951 
pounds. She will carry about 1200 
pounds of lead inside. She is to be built 
by Ed. Bryan in Wyandotte, Mich., 
of white cedar and white oak, with 
Sitka spruce spars. 

Mr. Johnson writes: ‘‘There is noth- 
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ing unusual about the lines and they 
should make a stiff, weatherly little 
boat with good sailing qualities. As she 
is to be used on the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair, the draft had to be kept 
down to not over two feet... . A 
small cabin could be worked in between 
the masts with about four feet head- 
room. .. . With a tent over the cock- 
pit, you could manage to cruise in her 
comfortably for some time.”’ 
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The lines show an interesting type that should =» ~~ be easy to build and fast and weatherly in action 
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Lines of the dou- 
ble-ended ketch 


“Balaton,” a new Staysail Ketch in Mexico 


AVAL architecture can be prac- 

ticed high in the mountains as 
well as at sea level. Henry Bernard of 
Mexico City designed this ingenious 
and practical ketch for Count de 
Ruster. She gets her name, Balaton, 
from the lake of that name, Hungary’s 
yachting center, where the owner sailed 
in his youth. The boat is intended for 
extended cruising in the Pacific. The 
length over all is 42’ 8”, water line 
35’ 0”, beam 12’ 8” and draft 5’ 8”. 
Only three or at most four persons will 
be aboard on long trips so extra space is 
available for the galley and the ‘“‘navi- 
gator’s nook.” This desirable feature, 
which can even be converted into a 
photographic dark room, is just to port 
of the companionway. To starboard is 
a complete tool locker and the washroom. 
In the main cabin there are two built-in 
berths and two transoms. The bureau 
and clothes locker space is admirable. 











Staysail ketch rig is handy and the gear light 


In the rig Mr. Bernard has incorpo- 
rated the best features of the staysail 
ketch as worked out by Fritz Fenger 
and also described by Weston Martyr 
and Malcom MacDuffie in YacurTINnG. 
He has, however, made his own con- 
tributions; note the stub mast aft which 
is made of a length of pipe, and also 
used as a ventilator. The displacement 
of 27,000 pounds is not too great for the 
sail area of 949 sq. ft. carried as ad- 
vantageously as in this rig. 

Mexico has made little of yachting in 
the past but interest is being built up by 
such men as Count de Ruster. Besides 
the obvious possibilities of the coast, at- 
tention has been drawn to the lakes at 
high altitude where the climate is not 
too tropical. Within an hour’s drive of 
the city of Guadalajara, on the Gulf 
of California, is magnificent El Laga 
Chapala, 270 square miles in area and 
5,000 feet above the sea. 
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STRIKE “SLUDGE” OUT OF YOUR DICTIONARY! 


Essomarine keeps it out of your crankcase 
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Sor. Seuss 








Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the follow:ng major oil 
companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY —COLO- 
NIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COM- 
PANY OF PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Kentucky)—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Ohio) — HUMBLE OIL 
& REFINING COMPANY—(In Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED. 














OME marine engine oils (like 
some yachting guests) break 
down under the influence of water, 
air and heat. Results are indeed sad. 
The slimy pirate called “sludge” 
does the dirty work. He has a bad 
habit of collecting carbon, dirty 
water, metal particles worn from the 
engine and unburned portions of 
fuel. He gleefully plugs oil screens 
and lines—makes piston rings stick. 
Whether all this grief takes place 
depends on the quality of the crude 
oil base and the care in refining it. 
Essomarine Engine Oils are made 
from the finest crudes available. 
They resist oxidation and emulsifi- 
cation (two causes of sludge) on 


PENOLA INC. 


26 BROADWAY 


longest, toughest runs. And they 
distribute engine heat so as to 
equalize extremes of temperature 
between the crankcase and the cyl- 
inder head. 

Be on the safe side! Make it a 
rule to head out from the red, white 
and blue Essomarine sign—emblem 
of the world-leader in specialized 
lubrication. 

2 


HEAVE A LINE, THERE! 
for “Secrets of the Deep—Vol. II” 
—the new hurricane of hilarity that 
has yachtsmen in stitches from 
Portland to Galveston and back 
again. Just out—send for your free 
copy today! 


NEW YORK CITY 
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“Central Press Photos, Ltd. 


“Endeavour II”’ just after she went overboard on June 12th 


British Yachting Notes 


Some Notes on “Endeavour II” and the Older Class J Cutters 


HIS photograph of Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s Endeavour IT was taken 

immediately after her launching from Camper and Nicholson’s 
Gosport yard. Very often snapshots taken under these conditions are apt 
to give a quite incorrect impression of a yacht’s shape and proportions, 
due to distortion. In the case of Endeavour IT, however, the photographer 
has been particularly happy in taking the vessel practically broadside on. 
Endeavour II just falls short of the limit length of established load water 
plane for a yacht rating 76 feet, and it will be seen that her forward over- 
hang, in particular, is well drawn out. As compared with Endeavour I, she 
gives the impression that in open water she should be definitely faster all 
round, and especially to windward and when reaching in a good breeze. 
Quite apart from her extra length and power, there are, I think, other 
reasons why Endeavour II should show up particularly well in open sea 
work. 

As I have remarked before, it is extremely difficult, and particularly so 
for an amateur, to form an accurate estimate of a yacht’s hull form when 
she is still in her building shed. One is altogether too close to her and what 
view one can get is usually much obstructed by uprights and stage planks. 
Even on the day of the launching, when these are cleared away, one still 
feels one’s ‘‘closeness”’ and, to an even greater extent, is aware of one’s 
disabilities as a critic. This is as it should be, for it is obvious that the view 
of the amateur on yacht design can have very little value. 

Having said so much, I still feel that I may venture to suggest the 
reasons why the new vessel should prove to be an advance in design on her 
sister. She is, or appears to me to be, finer aft and it is probable that her 
center of buoyancy is relatively further forward. She has a greater rake to 
her rudder post, which ought to be beneficial in windward work and may 
possibly also prevent or minimize the “bottling up”’ of the water under her 
quarter when she is being driven hard, and so tend to flatten out her 
quarter wave. 

Owing to the lateness of the receipt of the order for her construction, 
Endeavour II could not be ready in time for the East Coast regattas, but 
she has now gone down West to take part in the open Channel races. At 
the time of writing she has sailed in three races, light weather trials, all of 
them, and she has won two of the three. It is, of course, far too early in the 
season to form an estimate of her capabilities, but she gave the impression 
of being very fast to windward in the light, steady breeze. Endeavour I is 
not yet sailing true to form but Astra, the smallest yacht in the class and 
in receipt of time allowance from the others has, as she deserves to be, been 
very successful. 

Yankee will be greatly missed this season at the regattas around the 
South Coast and in the Solent, but Mr. Gerard Lambert’s skill and good 
sportsmanship when racing through the 1935 season in British waters will 
hold many happy memories for yachtsmen on this side of the Atlantic. 

M. HeckstTALL-SMITH 


Note. Since the above was written ‘‘Endeavour II”’ and ‘‘ Velsheda’’ were dismasted in 
a race off Plymouth, July 2nd. 








Photo 
The new yacht under sail in a light breeze, apparently moving through 
the water with little disturbance. Her sheer is graceful and her ends well 
drawn out. The forward overhang seems long and sharp in section 





























STORMY WEATHER (below) —First in Class A. 
—Another victory for the winner of the ocean race 
to Norway and the Fastnet Race in 1935. 








BRILLIANT (above) —Second place in 
Class A and second boat in the fleet to 
- finish. An outstanding performance for a 
heavy cruising boat built without regard to 
. the rule. - . 


EDLU (above)—The winner of the 1935 
Bermuda Race. Took third place in Class A. 
Sparkman & Stephens boats placed one, 
two, three in this Class with twenty-seven 
entries. 
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ZEEAREND (lower left)—From Holland.—Won 
the Newport prize for the first of the nine foreign 
yachts to finish. ZEEAREND, a development of 
STORMY WEATHER and DORADE, was designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens. 


APACHE (lower right)—One of the New York 
Yacht Club “Thirty-Two’s?? Winner of the Com- 
modore Roosevelt Cup and placed fifth in the 
fleet of forty-three boats—an excellent showing 
for one of the very smallest boats in the race. 


Consistency in the Race to Bermuda 


THE BERMUDA RACE of 1936 While the history of Sparkman & 
proved to be one of the most gruel- Stephens cruising boats has been 
ling tests in its history. largely written in the winning rec- 

Of the ten entries from Spark- _ ords of ocean races, their consistent 
man & Stephens designs, all ten ability to keep going under all con- 
finished and five won prizes. ditions deserves major emphasis. 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 








Reduction Gear Units by Sterling 


6 ks compact reduction gear units are 
offered by the Sterling Engine Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The engine is the Sterling 
Petrel, with direct connected Morse gear. 
The over all length of the unit is 814%,” and 
its weight 2000 pounds. It delivers 180 hp. 
at 900 r.p.m. of the propeller shaft, the engine 
turning 1800 revolutions. The engine is 
capable of greater speeds and higher power. 
This combination is recommended for boats 
up to 60’ in length, while twin screw installa- 
tion is possible for boats up to 85’ long. A 
direct drive engine of the same power would 
be about 105” long, weigh 3500 pounds and 
cost more. It would also be higher above the 
shaft line. 

Assuming that this combination will drive 
a boat at 17 m.p.h., with the engine turning 
1800 r.p.m., by reducing the engine revolu- 
tions to 1450 (and the propeller speed to 
725), the boat should have a cruising speed of 
about 13 miles. Fuel consumption of eight 
gallons per hour, or 1.6 miles per gallon, 
could be expected. This is low, considering 
that the yachtsman takes his house with him 
and that the expense may be divided among 
several persons. 

Besides its widespread use afloat, the 
Sterling Petrel has enjoyed popularity as the 
power plant for buses, trucks and other in- 
dustrial applications. The attention to bal- 
ance in the design and building of this engine 
is responsible, to a great extent, for this 
performance. The crankshaft is counter- 
weighted and dynamically balanced, an es- 
sential for high speed. When the engine is 
running at high speed, the crankshaft floats 
central in the bearings with a constant film of 
oil surrounding it. Pistons and connecting 
rods are weighed and balanced. 

Aluminum pistons are used because of 


their light weight and other characteristics; 
they do not burn oil into carbon on the under 
side of the head. The Sterling pistons are 
patented, are designed primarily in an hour 
glass shape, with added skirt and ring carrier 
section. They are closely fitted, clearance 
being practically .001” per inch of bore, which 
gives quiet operation and long life. 

The Petrel is an L-head engine and heads 
can be removed, valves ground and a pair of 
engines put back in running order in a day. 
Another factor in performance is the use of 
oversize clutch and reverse gear, designed and 
built by Sterling. It includes bevel gears and 
four steel and five bronze disks. Reverse is at 
full engine speed and the lever is self-locking. 


For larger and heavier vessels in semi-. 


continuous service, the Petrel is built with 
3:1 reduction gear ratio. It has been de- 
signed to handle 400 hp. and in the average 
cruiser will swing a 35’ by 35” propeller at 
600 to 650 r.p.m. 

A special combination of Sterling Petrel 
and Morse 3:1 reduction gear is recom- 
mended for auxiliaries. A “free wheeling” 
clutch, operated by an independent lever, 
allows the propeller shaft to spin freely when 
under sail, engine and clutch being entirely 
disconnected. 


+ + + 


New Specialties in Thomas 
Laughlin Line 


The old established firm of Thomas 
Laughlin & Co., Portland, Maine, has re- 
cently issued its catalog No. 100. The com- 
pany has been supplying marine and indus- 
trial needs for hardware since 1866 and the 
catalog contains many new items for the 
boatman in addition to its line of staple 
hardware. 





The Sterling Petrel marine en- 
gine, equipped with direct con- 
nected Morse reduction gear, is a 
powerful, smooth running and 
compact propulsive unit 


Among the new specialties is the Laughlin 
“labor-saving stuffing box’ which eliminates 
the messy job required with the old type of 
box, unwinding the packing from the spool 
and fitting it on the shaft. It was also uncer- 
tain as often the box would either bind or 
leak. The new Laughlin boxes are designed to 
take the correct number of rings of standard 
square packing; just slip them over the shaft 
and tighten the extra long packing nut. The 
boxes are built of best bearing material. 

Another Laughlin innovation is the set of 
outboard motor safety plates; two bronze 
plates, rubber lined, for taking the clamps of 
an outboard motor and insuring a tight hold. 
They reduce vibration, keep the motor from 
jarring loose and protect the transom. 

Many other new gadgets and refinements of 
old ones are described and illustrated in the 
Laughlin catalog. A copy will be sent gratis 
to any boatbuilder or marine equipment 
dealer on receipt of letterhead. A boat owner 
or other inquirer may receive a copy on 
payment of twenty-five cents. 


+ + + 


New Storage Building 


At the yard of the Herreshoff Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bristol, R. I., the largest yacht 
storage building on the Atlantic seaboard is 
now under construction. It is 300 feet long, 
102 feet wide and has 19 feet headroom. This 
addition will bring the yard’s under cover 
storage facilities to about 47,500 square feet, 
all with 19 feet or more clear headroom. The 
building will be absolutely fireproof and its 
equipment and service facilities, according to 
C. W. Haffenreffer, general manager, will be 
the most modern and efficient available for 
the proper handling of large and small craft. 
The ‘‘yacht drome,” as it is called, will be 
ready for use this season. 
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ienek on a Caribbean cruise; and now she is in nenittern waters. 
Mrs. William Boyce Thompson lives aboard. ® The "Alder" 
carries a pair of Cooper-Bessemer Diesels totaling 3,000 H. P. 
Her auxiliary power is likewise Cooper-Bessemer. She was de- 
signed for Colonel W. B. Thompson by Henry J. Gielow, Inc., and 
was built by Pusey & Jones. ®Why do so many owners of Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesel powered yachts take such delight in cruising? 
Answer—the novelty never wears off ... with power so 


smooth, quiet, reliable, and economical! 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


MT. VERNON, OHIO — PLANTS — GROVE CITY, PA. 





HOME ADDR 








25 West 43rd St. 
New York City 
Mills Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
53 Duncan St. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Hoffar's Limited, 
Vancouver, B. 


640 E. bist St. 
Los Angeles, Calif> 
The Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


Esperson Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 
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BONNIE DUNDEE 


67’ motor-sailer, twin diesels, for Commodore 


LUDERSHIP 


MEANS 


LEADERSHIP 





DOROMAR 


112’, an eminently successful steel diesel yacht owned by Vice 
Commodore W. G. McCullough of The Larchmont Yacht Club. 





YACHTING 
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INDIAN SCOUT 


Winner of Scandinavian Gold Cup 1936, and 





Clifford D. Mallory, marks a step forward in 
this type of vessel. A duplicate, MERCURY, 


ILLUSTRATING THE VARIETY AND QUALITY OF 
OUR WORKMANSHIP 


a high point scorer of victorious American 
team on the Clyde last month — the latest 





has just been completed for Mr. Arthur E. 
Pew, Jr., of Philadelphia. 


A compact organization and skilled designing staff assures undivided 
responsibility and an efficiency that is reflected in our attractive prices 


Luders-built six-metre every one of which 
has been an outstanding success. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


DESIGNERS & BUILDERS 


STAMFORD 


CONNECTICUT 








News from Yachting Centers 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


ACING in Massachusetts Bay reaches its “meridian altitude” this 
first week in August when the fleets of most of the Bay ports converge 
on Marblehead for the annual Race Week. In view of all the new boats and 
enlarged classes sailing this season, the salient fact looms up like a square- 
rigger on a mid-ocean saucer that a new record for starters is in the offing. 
The new mark should be well over 400 several times during the week’s 
racing under the colors of the Eastern, Corinthian, Boston and Pleon 
Yacht Clubs. Race committees face some busy moments when numerous 
small boat classes such as the Indians, Winabouts and others cross the in- 
side line under a machine gun blanket. 


+++ 


Following the precedent set down in Long Island Sound, there is a strong 
movement under way to make owners put racing numbers on spinnakers 
and count out boats which fail to carry their own numbers on the mainsail. 
Much of the marine bookkeeping pressure would be taken off the already 
buckled shoulders of the men on the “firing line.” 


+ + + 


For the second year in a row, the Eastern Yacht Club held its annual 
regatta on Buzzards Bay. More tonnage than in several seasons featured 
the cruise rendezvous at Mattapoisett. The fiftieth anniversary of the 
famous Puritan Cup, under Eastern colors, marked the auspicious start of 
the Yankee in the initial Class J race of the summer. Well sailed by Com- 
modore Gerard B. Lambert, Yankee gave her new, short spreader mast- 
supporting arrangement a real test in one of those 15-knot Buzzards Bay 
sou’westers to lead home Rainbow and Weetamoe. 

Lill-Singva, the sole 30-Square-Metre on the Great Lakes, tuned up for 
the defense of the Roosevelt Bowl by sweeping up all the loose “R’s,” 


“Fights,” etc., in that fresh water section and came direct to Marion for 
the recent intersectional series off the Beverly Yacht Club. 


ae ae 


White Heather, the fourth of the new Marblehead 36-footers from the 
board of Belknap and Paine, was launched this past month from Lawley’s 
Neponset yard and went immediately to Long Island Sound. Owned by 
Deering Howe and Garrard Winston, she will be seen this summer along 
with Henry Sears’ Actaea. Work has started on a 38-foot twin screw power 
cruiser at Graves Boat Yard, Marblehead, from the same designers, which 
will be delivered the middle of this month. 


++ + 


The brokerage office of Belknap and Paine, Inc., and E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., report the sale of the 22-Square-Metre Dodo II from William Dickinson 
of the same office, and the transfer of the 36-foot Herreshoff cutter Cereus 
from John Noble, Jr., to D. D. Mercer for use in Massachusetts Bay. 


+ + + 


The eleventh annual championship races for crews representing organ- 
ized yacht clubs on the tidal waters of the South Shore of Massachusetts 
Bay, between Boston and Provincetown, will be held under the auspices 
of the Squantum Yacht Club, beginning Monday, August 17th. The club 
represented by the winning crew will have custody of the Albert W. Finlay 
Cup for one year and its crew will qualify as the South Shore Junior Yacht 
Racing Association representative in the races for the Sears Cup, to be 
held by the Bay Shore Yacht Club, Long Island, N. Y., beginning August 
31st. Indian Class boats, centerboard, jib and mainsail boats with spin- 
nakers, will be used at Squantum. One change in the instructions is that in 
windward-leeward races, the turning marks shall be left to port instead of 
to starboard as formerly. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens is gradually achieving 
some artistic yacht murals in its comfortable new quarters. 
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EXIDE BATTERIES 


of genuine marine-quality 

















mean pleasure and peace-of-mind 


HERE is a world of satisfaction in 

knowing your boat is equipped 
with a genuine marine-quality battery. 
No matter where you may go, you 
don’t worry about a starting failure. 
You know that lights and any electri- 
cal auxiliaries will get a full flow of 
current at the turn of the switch. Most 
important of all, you know you are 
set for trouble-free battery service for 
a long time to come. 


The new Exide 6 and 12 volt marine- 
type batteries are especially designed for 
smaller boats. Dependability is their out- 
standing feature—they are built to give 
unfailing service under the toughest 
conditions afloat. At the same time, their 
rugged construction assures you of long 
life with a minimum of maintenance— 


















MARINE 
SERVICE 


and the result is exceptional economy. 


For larger craft, there is a line of 
genuine marine-type batteries, both Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad, for 32 and 115 volt 
systems. In the interests of pleasure and 
peace-of-mind, be sure your boat is 
equipped with a marine-quality Exide. 
See your marine dealer, or write to: 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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But I called the Atlantic surveyor, 
and this is what happened ~ 


In a heavy blow off the Maine Coast my yacht was blown ashore. I 
called Atlantic, whose surveyor immediately had the boat floated to a 
repair yard. I believed her a total wreck, but Atlantic’s surveyor said 
that repairs could be made. Work was started immediately, and a few 
weeks later the boat came off the ways completely reconditioned. 


I certainly appreciate the spirit with which Atlantic absorbed its own 
loss and cooperated with me in reconstructing my boat after her 
injuries. 

This cooperative spirit is typical of the way Atlantic safeguards the 
interests of its yacht owners. Atlantic surveyors are conveniently 
located along the Atlantic Coast and on the Great Lakes. Notified of 
accident or loss, they make immediate appraisals so that prompt 
repairs or indemnity payments may be made. This same helpful 
service is available to you. 


Ask your Broker about Atlantic Insurance 











MARINE - YACHT - INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION. 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 




















Baltimore . 


. . Boston . . . Chicago . . . Cleveland 


Atlantic Building: 49 Dall oN reel, New York 
. « « Philadelphia 














The Rockport Carnival Regatta Association of Rockport, Maine, will 
hold its eleventh annual regatta from August 6th through August 8th, on 
the Rockport waterfront. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of organized yacht racing on Duxbury Bay was 
celebrated the 25th of last month by the Duxbury Yacht Club in its final 
open mid-summer series race. Commodore John Paine and Chairman W. 
Richmond Arnold successfully worked out the plans of the celebration on 
the exact anniversary date. The first race was held on July 25, 1886. 

After a lapse of several seasons, the Scituate Yacht Club has revived 
yacht racing successfully. The flag officers of the organization are Com- 
modore Lloyd B. Salt, Vice-Commodore A. William Krause and Rear- 
Commodore Karl Hall. 


+ + + 


Frank Myers of the New England Marine Company is confident that 
the Winabout Class will overhaul the Star Class some day. With fleets of 
the 16%4-foot knockabouts dotted around the U.S.A., Bermuda, etc., 
Myers has already received inquiries from Ethiopia, Australia and India. 
The biggest turnout of Winabouts is still at the Wollaston Yacht Club 
on Massachusetts Bay where 22 boats race regularly. 


+ + + 


The 1936 officers of the Sandy Bay Yacht Club include George A. Lowe; 
commodore; Homer M. Clark, vice-commodore; Joseph T. Higgins, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Benton C. Story, chairman of the race committee and 
Joseph F. Lockett, chairman of the house committee. 


oe 


The 114-foot auxiliary schooner Liberty, a former Boston pilot boat, has 
been chartered to the White House Correspondents Association through 
the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., for accompanying the President on 
his Nova Scotia and Maine cruise. The M-B Class sloop Comet has been 
sold through the same office for use in Maine waters. The Comet has been 
one of the top boats in the 1714-foot class at Marblehead the past few sea- 


sons and took part in the recent intercollegiate regatta which was cleaned 
up by Princeton. 


Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


REAT South Bay’s annual race week, which will begin on August 3rd, 

at Babylon, will not be the same for many of the veterans of this 

South Shore classic. Edward V. Ketcham, for years president of the 

G.S.B. Y. R. A. and more recently chairman of its race committee, won’t 
be there when the starting guns are fired and course signals are hoisted. 

Mr. Ketcham, who has given years of his yachting life to the organiza- 
tion and perpetuation of the G.S. B. Y. R. A., has had to resign the race 
committee chairmanship. He has just been appointed village clerk of 
Babylon and finds that he cannot do both jobs at the same time. So he is 
going to miss his first race week. And everyone is going to miss him. 

The yachting writers who have benefited by his unfailing courtesy and 
willingness to help will miss him. So, too, will the yachtsmen, particularly 
the youngsters, who always have admired his painstaking and fair conduct 
of race committee business. The association is fortunate, though, in Mr. 
Ketcham’s successor. William L. Sayers, president of the G.S. B. Y. R. A., 
has appointed Joseph Lawrence, veteran Babylon racing and cruising 
sailor, to the head of the committee. 


+ + + 


The Long Island Sound Interclubs are at it again, all tangled up in 
another dog fight for the championship. Arthur Knapp, champion skipper 
of this red hot class for the last three years in Melville Griffiths’ Kenboy, is 
going now, after a shaky start, and has Charley Stuart’s Ariel in second 
place to Bob Shields’s Canvasback, which is being sailed by Bill Cox, 
former Sears Bowl and intercollegiate champion. Corny Shields, Lawrence 
Marx and Phil Howard are right up there in the thick of things. Egbert 
Moxham, Jr., one of the group’s new skippers, is within striking distance 
of the leaders and no one expects Lou Pearson to stay down where he is at 
the moment. You have to be good, very good indeed, to finish among the 
first five in the Interclubs. 


++ + 


Incidentally, when Roddy Williams, Alf Darrell and Vincent Frith were 
in town before the Bermuda race, they spread the word that the Royal 
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FISHING Js A PLEASURE ON A MATTHEWS 


BECAUSE THEY ARE SPECIFICALLY BUILT FOR HEAVY OFF-SHORE USE 
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“38” PLAYBOAT —a superb model for every fis! use ata oor" SEEN he Sheek ell-werther metal tee be ap 


A - shore. Has double crews’ quarters and sleeps 6 in owner’s party. 
surprisingly low price. Sleeps 4, has short canopy, large com- Screened deckhouse has drop windows; aft cockpit over 10 feet 
bination toilet and dressing room, large aft cockpit. long. Three optional cabin arrang t 
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“38"? TWIN CABIN— offers more accommodations than the aver- “46” SPORT CRUISER— Unquestionably the finest fishing boat 
age model with two cabins sleeping 6, separated by toilet and 


built today in 46’ 10” for the angler who wants extreme comfort, 
luxurious accommodations and room for a crew of two. In the 
model pictured the enclosed deckhouse has been added. Large 
forward cockpit. Extra large spar and boom added for launching 
a ; dinghy and handling heavy fish. 


galley. With shortened <7 and fishing equipment added it 
makes a great model for extended fishing trips. 


ORE than any other builder, Matthews has devoted 
years of experience to the development of the fishing 
cruiser and much of today’s fishing equipment was orig- 
inated and developed by Matthews designers who have had 
years of personal experience in off-shore fishing. 


In addition, Matthews maintains a year-round factory branch 
office in Miami to serve owners in southern waters and to 
advise on all matters pertaining to fishing. 


Send today for your copy of “America’s Finest 
Cruisers” or ask for an individual 


‘38” SPORT CRUISER —the last word in smartness and luxury. folder on any model pictured. 
The husky, heavy ‘‘38” hull is the choice of sportsmen every- 
where for top performance. Sleeps 4, large forward cockpit. 


Complete fishing accessory group can be added. M j A M i 


BRANCH OFFICE 


MATTHEWS §iis 





ee | MATTHEWS co. 


314 Bay Side + Port Clinton, Ohio 














‘Wherever you cruise... you’ll find a Matthews’’ 
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The new Yacht-Drome, 
now under construction— 300 feet 
long, 102 feet wide, 19-foot clear 
headroom —will bring the total stor- 
age space to 47,500 square feet. 


View of present steel-framed, well- 
lighted, and ventilated Yacht-Drome, 
which is 160 feet long, 140 feet clear 
span, with 24 feet headroom. 





Bermuda Yacht Club was trying to dispose of its fleet of one-design 
knockabouts with a view to building into the new international one-design 
class. If the Bermudians succeed in getting rid of the boats that they have 
raced against the Interclubs with an even break in fourteen matches since 
1927, they intend to bring all seven of them up to the Sound in September 
for one last grand and glorious battle with their old rivals. Next year, if 
all goes well, the Bermuda vs. Long Island Sound rivalry will be continued 
in the new Norwegian-built boats. 


+ + + 


Maybe it is a trend, or something, but early in July the top five skippers 
in the Western Long Island Sound Star fleet were youngsters whose cheeks 
have not long had the acquaintanceship of a razor. From the top down 
they were: Stanley Ogilvy, Stanley Turner, Walter Pierson, Johnny White 
and Emil Mosbacher, Jr. Where, oh where are the members of the old 
guard? Perhaps there is something to Tim Parkman’s suggestion that the 
brethren Atkin and Frank van Winkle ought to join him in the Has 
Been Club. 


ee oe 


Speaking of Stars, you ought to get a peek at Gypsy, the joint entry in 
the Sound championship series of Gordon Curry and George Elder, presi- 
dent of the International Star Class Yacht Racing Association. Gypsy is 
painted the duckiest combination of boudoir pastels that you ever did see 
— orchid, gray and baby blue with chromium touches. Whoops, m’dear! 


& S08 


Something of a record for early-season fleets was established when 158 
boats, mostly of the smaller persuasion, turned out for Larchmont’s Fourth 
of July regatta. That is just a tip-off on what may be expected when race 
week gets into full swing. Stars, Snipes, Comets and what have you are 
going to pop out of cracks in every rock from City Island to Bridgeport. 
This state of affairs is to be viewed with pleasure or alarm, depending on 
whether you merely have to look at the boats or try to catch their finishes. 


+ + + 


Long Island Sound race committees, harassed by last minute demands 
for circulars, have come to the conclusion that there is a rule in the Snipe 
Class against carrying these essential documents. The following dialogue 


between a Manhasset Bay Yacht Club race committeeman and a juvenile 
Snipe skipper was overheard a couple of weeks ago. 

Snipe skipper: “‘Circular, please!”’ 

Committeeman, handing one over the rail: ‘“ Didn’t you get one in the 
mail?” 

5. 68.: “Yes, ar.” 

C.: “Then what did you do with it?”’ 

S.§.: ‘‘Pasted it in my scrapbook.” 

Stimulants were administered and the race committee member was able 
to resume his duties within a reasonably short time. 


++ + 


All the blue water adventurers do not embark in the Bermuda ocean race. 
Whitney Steuck and Jimmy Mulligan, a couple of youngsters from the 
Duck Island Yacht Club, sailed their old Star boat Altair, No. 3, from the 
Connecticut port around Montauk Point and down Long Island’s South 
shore to Fire Island Inlet, through that troublous strait and up Great 
South Bay to Sayville to compete in the Atlantic Coast Olympic semi- 
finals of the Star Class. A trip like that in a small open boat the size of a 
Star does not come under the head of a picnic. 


ae 


Rope yarns: Larchmont Bill Swan, one of the many new members of 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, has been put in charge of the club’s 
recently organized junior yachting activities. . . . Manhasset Bay threw 
a bang-up party the night of July 13th for Bob Baruch and the crew of 
Kirawan, the new Phil Rhodes cutter that won the Bermuda race. . . . 
When a racing yachtsman lacks money he has to have ingenuity. Young 
Eddie Ketcham of Babylon bought from Landon K. Thorne, Jr., of Bay 
Shore a mainsail that Thorne had decided was worthless. Ketcham had it 
recut, bent onto Draco’s spars and then proceeded to beat Thorne three 
straight races in the Great South Bay Olympic eliminations. . . . The 
brothers Pflug, Star Class veterans of the Moriches Bay fleet, have left 
the field of battle to Harold Halsted, Bob Atwater, Louis Hallock, Harry 
Meislahn et al. for this season. They are taking the summer off to play polo. 

. Skoal and a couple of prosits for Herman Whiton, whose Indian 
Scout, built from his own designs, won the Scandinavian Gold Cup for 
Six-Metres. The last time an American won it was in 1926. That was 
Whiton and the old Lanai. 


































































































































































YACHT-DROME 


Herreshoff \eads again! To care properly for their 


steadily increasing volume of storage, and to 
meet the ever-growing demand for scientifically 
ventilated and well-lighted under-cover storage 
for fine yachts, construction is now well under 
way on the new Zerteshoff Yacht-Drome. With 
more than 30,000 square feet of clear storage 
space, this building affords both large and small 
yachts the finest facilities in America, and brings the 
total under-cover storage facilities of Zeueshoff 
to approximately 47,000 square feet, all of which 


has nineteen-foot or more clear headroom. 


Of all-steel, the new 


Teueshoff \acht-Drome is equippedto store any- 


fireproof construction, 


thing from a Frostbite Dinghy to a Cup Defender. 
Three hundred feet long, with a one-hundred-two- 
foot clear span and nineteen-foot headroom, this 
hangar provides ample room, without crowding, 
and gives your yacht the fine storage that she 


deserves at no increase in cost. 


Our Service Department will quote prices on 
receipt of over-all length, beam, and draft. Please 
specify type of yacht, number and type of bat- 
teries, et cetera. The 7erresho Storage Agree- 
ment specifically provides for all contingencies 


and eliminates the usual irritating extra expenses. 


Address Box 3, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


Keally for Fall Storage 
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Lake Ontario News 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


HE Lake Yacht Racing Association regatta at Youngstown, N. Y., 

Aug. 4th, 5th; and 6th, is the main event for which yacht clubs on 
both the American and Canadian shores of Lake Ontario are currently 
pointing. Beginning with the 100-mile Freeman Cup race on August Ist 
from Rochester by way of Cobourg, Ont., to Youngstown, this event is the 
big occasion of the year on the lake. 


ee at 


Most of the important cups will be defended by the Rochester Yacht 
Club. The Freeman Cup was won last year by the Eight-Metre Conewago. 
She has been sold to A. J. Grymes of New York City, who is sailing her on 
Chesapeake Bay, and the R. Y. C. counts on either John Van Voorhis’ 
“Fight” Cayuga or Thomas A. Sharp’s Thisbe to keep the cup for Roches- 
ter. The handsome trophy is awarded to the yacht making the best cor- 
rected time in the long-distance cruise. 

Kathea II, owned and sailed by Phil Farnham of Rochester, is present 
holder of the Mabbett Cup that goes to the first 20-rater to cross the finish 
line in the Freeman race. Kathea has won the trophy five consecutive times. 
Her closest competitor this year is thought to be Karl Bechtold’s Class R 
sloop Cotton Blossom. 


+ + + 


Another feature of the L. Y. R. A. program will be elimination trials for 
the Richardson Cup for Class R, the winner of which will sail at Chicago 
later in August in the Great Lakes challenge championship. 

Commodore T. A. E. World of the Queen City Y. C., Toronto, is general 
chairman of the regatta. Race committee members are E. Macaulay 
Dillon, Q. C. Y. C., Dr. Frank Mills, Royal Canadian Y. C., and Frank 
Herrick, Crescent Y. C., Chaumont Bay, N. Y. 


++ + 


Lake Ontario Star Fleet (American) headquarters have been moved to 
the Rochester Y. C. The former center of activity was Oswego, but with 
the development of a fleet at Rochester in preparation for the international 
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Star races off Summerville, Sept. 2nd to 7th, it was agreed to shift head- 
quarters:to Rochester. 

Bill Nevins, who was a prime factor in building the class at Rochester, is 
new captain of the fleet, succeeding Jermyn Downey of Oswego. Fleet 
secretary is Oscar Marth, who recently purchased a new Star from Robert 
Downey of Fairhaven. 


+ + + 


The first arrival for the September championship contest has reached 
Rochester. He is Commodore J. C. Rockwell of the Manila Y. C. Rockwell is 
challenger from the Philippine Islands, where he is secretary of the eleventh 
district, which includes the Philippines, the Australian islands and the 
Far East. 

Jermyn Downey has also brought his Star Peggy Wee to Rochester from 
Oswego to compete in the Ontario American fleet eliminations. 

Definite challenges have already been received from 22 fleets, with 15 
others virtually certain, according to Sampson Smith, treasurer of the 
International Star Y. R. A., who was in Rochester recently: completing 
plans for the big world contest with Phil Hoffman, chairman of the local 
committee. 

++ + 


Rochester Corinthians are jubilant over the brilliant showing made by 
the three R. Y. C. dinghies against Danish dinghies at Aalborg, Denmark, 
July 1st to 3rd. The Rochester craft made a clean sweep of the three races, 
taking first, second and third places in all three events. Ed Pillsbury, 
skippering Ha-Ha, won two firsts, and George Ford, captain of the Ameri- 
can team, one first. Races were sailed on a 20-mile windward and leeward 
course, Ford cabled home, in brisk winds varying from 14 to 20 miles an 
hour. 


te ® 


Of this and that: The Canandaigua Yacht Club has progressed rapidly 
in its first year of existence, with a new clubhouse in Thendara Lodge. 
E. G. Bullock is commodore’. . . The R. Y. C. Fourth of July cruise to 
Presque Isle, Ont., 52 miles across the lake from the Port of Rochester, was 
resumed this year after a long lapse. Twenty-three yachts took part, both 
sailing and power craft, and the weather man codperated by providing 
ideal cruising weather for the three-day outing. 
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A label on the can doesn’t 
make a marine oil... that’s why 


COLONIAL specifies DUPLEX 





The 32-foot Colonial Cruiser, of unusually heavy construction 
for ocean service. It is of modified concave V-bottom which is 
exceptionally steady in a seaway. Priced from $2875 f. 0. b. 


Port Norris, N. J. 
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@ It takes more than a label reading “Marine” to insure 
the proper lubrication of your boat. That’s why Colonial 
and the vast majority of the industry’s other leading 
builders refuse to take chances with automobile oils 
promoted for marine use. They know that a true marine 
oil is vital. They know that it will give more power... 
a smooth, cooler motor ... freedom from carbon, fouled 
plugs and other annoyances ... maximum engine life and 
the greatest possible operating economy. And so, they 
specify Duplex ... the one oil specifically refined for 
service afloat. It’s the oil that belongs in your boat. 
Always ask for it by name. 


FRE E e Write for a copy of “Once in a Blue Moon” giving many inter- 
© esting facts about the operation and lubrication of your boat. 


ENTERPRISE OIL CO. INC... Established 1884 
158 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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@ “Little Miss Canada IV” —225 
cubic inch class racing boat built 
by Greavette Boats, Limited, and 
designed by John L. Hacker. This 
boat won the championship cup 
at the Canadian National Exposi- 

tion in 1935. 


.-ethat describes 
these 225’s with 


propeller shafts of 


ONEL 








@ The “Emancipator IV’’—225 cubic inch class Hydroplane 
built and designed by the Ventnor Boat Works, Atlantic City, 
N.J., for Mr. S. Mortimer Auerbach. This boat holds the 
world’s record for the 225 cubic inch class having attained 
a speed of 63.7 m.p.h. in mile trials at Toronto, Canada. 
“‘Emancipator IV’’ also holds the world’s record for speed 
in competition. Power is furnished by a Lycoming engine 
developing 155 H.P. driving thru a Monel Metal shaft of 
%%” diameter. 


HATS OFF to “Little Miss Canada IV,” 
“Snail,” “Emancipator IV” and“Zippy Too” 


Every one of these 225’s is a speed 
queen in her own right. Every one 
has shown her heels to less able boats 
during the past twelve months. 
Every one is shafted with Monel 
Metal. But let a few enthusiasts 
speak for themselves: 


Anthony Orth, says of the Monel Metal 
Shaft in the Zippy Too, “We just wouldn’t 
race without it.” Well he ought to know. 
He brought the Zippy Too down the Hud- 
son in the 1936 marathon from Albany to 
New York a winner, at 41.77 m.p.h. His 
Lycoming motor turned over 4800 R.P.M. 


John L. Hacker, designer of Little Miss 
Canada IV, Lycoming powered Interna- 
tional Champion for 1935, speaks up and 
says: “All my racing craft and pleasure 
craft are equipped with Monel Metal.” 


Hugh Gingras, owner of Snail, says of that 
Lycoming powered winner of the Florida 
Regatta, “Her Monel Metal shaft has given 
entire satisfaction. This is by far the tough- 
est material we have ever used for pro- 


@ “Zippy Too” —225 cubic inch Hydroplane 
winner of the 1936 Albany, N. Y. race in 
the Inboard Hydroplane Division averaging 
41.77 miles per hour. Power is furnished 
by Model UHE Lycoming engine developing 
175 H.P. at 4800 R.P.M., driving through 
a Monel Metal shaft of 7%” diameter. Built 
and designed by the Ventnor Boat Works, 
Ventnor, New Jersey. 


peller shafts. We have just completed 
a new “225” for an owner in New 





Rochelle, N. Y. and have equipped 
her with a Monel shaft. She is named 
Snail II and with that combination 
she ought to be hard to beat.” 


@ The “‘Snail,”” designed and built by Geo. Gingras. Last 

winter, at the Daytona Beach Regatta, the ‘‘Snail,”” driven 

by its owner, Hugh Gingras, of Rockledge, Fla., won both 

heats of the ‘‘225”’ hydroplane race. The ‘‘Snail’’ is pewered 

with a UHE Lycoming Racing Engine. The winning times 

were 6 minutes 26 2/5 seconds, or 46.584 miles per hour, and 
6 minutes 10 1/5 seconds, or 48.622 miles per hour. 


S. Mortimer Auerbach of Atlantic 

City says it with records. Driving the Lycom- 
ing equipped Emancipator IV over the mile 
course on Indian Creek, Miami Beach, last 
March he set the mile mark of 64.749 m.p.h. 
That is considerably faster than the five- 
mile record the same boat established at 
Red Bank in August, ’35—56.426 m.p.h. 


Monel Metal propeller shafts set 
more than speed records: they have 
established the enviable record of 
never rusting, in salt water or fresh; 
they are stronger than steel and so 
tough that whip and vibration are 
remarkably reduced ; moreover they 
stand encounters with floating de- 
bris that would put other shafts out 
of the running for good. 


No matter what type of boat you 
own, from a flashing 225 to a steady- 
going cruiser, a Monel Metal pro- 
peller shaft is a good investment. 
Its safety, freedom from lay-ups, 
trouble and repairs, and low life- 
time cost make it the best possible 
buy. Write for the illustrated book- 
let “A Seagoin’ Metal” with engi- 
neering data, and nearest source of 
supply. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade-mark applied 

\ to an alloy ini i ly two-thirds 

. Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 

Jf mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by International Nickel. 
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West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


IGHT westerly breezes were still dogging the trail of the twenty-one 

participants in the 2,225-mile Transpacific race to Honolulu, five 

days after the record fleet of West Coast windjammers sailed from Santa 
Monica at noon on July 4th. 

Two-way radio equipment on most of the boats this year resulted in a 
plethora of ‘we think we are leading the fleet”’ reports from no less than 
six owners the first few days out. Sober digest of these ebullient bulletins 
indicated, however, that on the night of July 9th the fleet was being paced 
by John and James MeNabb’s little 45-foot yawl Flying Cloud, probably 
followed by G. Harton Singer’s 78-foot schooner Navigator, Buck Jones’ 
85-foot centerboard schooner Sartartia, Ray Cook’s 61-foot cutter Circe, 
from Seattle, the defender, Commodore Harold Dillingham’s 60-foot 
schooner Manuiwa, and William L. Stewart, Jr.’s new 55-foot schooner 
Santana. 

A soft southwesterly breeze at the start forced the fleet off on a beat dead 
to windward to clear the Channel Islands, instead of with started sheets 
and the fresh westerly expected. Little hope was held that the record run 
of 11 days 14 hours 46 minutes, made from Santa Barbara to Diamond 
Head in 1923 by the late L. A. Norris in the schooner Mariner, would be 
beaten. 

The only entrant to turn back up to July 9th was Fred Hundhammer’s 
48-foot yawl Dolphin, of the Kaneohe (Hawaii) Yacht Club, which was 
forced to hustle back to port under power when a petcock left open drained 
her fresh water supply into the bilges. 


+ + + 


Acapulco, Mexico’s beautiful mountain-locked harbor on the West 
Coast, is the latest Pacific port to establish a sailing fleet. A nucleus of four 
small boats is already on hand, two flatties from San Pedro and two Snipes 
from New York having been simultaneously sent down in July. 

Organizers of the fleet and the Acapulco Yacht Club are four young 
American residents of the town: Bolton Mallory, Louis Riley, Jr., and 
Beach Riley, brothers; and Wolfgang Schoenborn. 
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The brothers Riley, who came up to purchase the fleet nucleus, aver that 
a fleet of twenty boats, to be locally built, is a certainty as soon as sailing 
tests on the placid Acapulco Bay prove the superiority of either flatties 
or Snipes. Also in the wind, as a seagoing clubhouse, is a 60-foot 
schooner. 


+ + + 


The Santa Barbara Lipton Trophy, piéce de résistance among West Coast 
Star fleets, was finally returned to its home club on July 5th, as the climax 
of Santa Barbara’s annual Semafia Nautica. 

It was won by Dr. Niels Martin, who, with his Phar Lap, won two of the 
three races of the series for a point total of 5014 against 16 of the coast’s 
best Stars, from Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, Newport Harbor, Long 
Beach and San Diego. Second honors went to John Keith, Jr.’s, Turtle 
Star, Santa Monica, 44 points; and third to J. Cram’s Skipper II, Santa 
Barbara, 43. 

A disappointing showing of only 30 points was made by Harland F. 
Beardslee’s defender BY-C, international champion. She was sailed by 
Myron Lehman. 


Pn ee 


With the coming of summer Alfred E. Rogers’ Six-Metre Synnove, New- 
port Harbor Yacht Club, has regained her mid-winter form and is making 
almost a clean sweep along the South Coast circuit. After falling back in 
the Lipton race at Catalina, on May 31st, to lose to W. A. Bartholomae, 
Jr.’s, Mystery, U.S. Olympic entry at Kiel, Synnove won the June series at 
Santa Monica by a healthy margin and then set a new record home to San 
Pedro on July 5th. She sailed the 29-mile reach from Santa Monica in 4 
hours and 1 minute, followed by Donald W. Douglas’s Gallant, then by 
Ay-Ay-Ay, Lanai, and Ripples. 


- + * 


In mid-July the South Coast “Sixes”? began their annual team races. 
Representing the Los Angeles Yacht Club are: Lanai, William Slater; 
Gallant, D. W. Douglas; and Saleema, Paul E. Jeffers. For the California 
Yacht Club, Ay-Ay-Ay, R. S. Simmons; Synnove, A. E. Rogers; and 
Ripples, John Swigart. 
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Easy Release. 700 South La Brea 
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Heretofore anchors had to be heavy to force themselves to take hold. Now 
engineers have developed the Northill Anchor that digs in and buries 
itself with the first movement on any type of bottom because of its shape 


Northill Anchors save weight . . . save space .. . and may save expensive 
damage to your boat. Any man or woman can cast the Northill Anchor 
overboard in an instant and know it will take hold at once. 


If your dealer does not yet have Northill Anchors in stock, write today 


aa NORTHILL COMPANY, INC. 


NORTHILL J.) ANCHORS 


... yet weighs only a fraction 
of your present equipment 


Northil] Anchors have revolutionized anchoring 
do their work scientifically, these new, light-weight folding anchors will 
actually outhold other accepted equipment weighing 12 to 25 times as 









ractices. Developed to 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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25,000 Mules 
and No Time Out! 





SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT—This sturdy little salt-water taxi hung up a continuous-service record of 25,000 miles, 
thanks “in no small part to Gulfpride Oil.” 


LEND an ear to a skipper who’s given a motor oil one of the 
stiffest tests on record: 


“Fair weather or foul, for nine months of the year, we oper- 
ate a salt-water taxi service. To date, we’ve sailed 25,000 
miles without one hitch in the service. 


“A lion’s share of the credit should go to Gulfpride Motor 
Oil—which kept our motors in perfect shape while we were 
hanging up this record.” 


This man’s enthusiasm for Gulfpride, you’ll find re-echoed 
by thousands upon thousands of boat owners throughout 
the country. For Gulfpride is without question the best of the 
world’s fine marine motor oils. 


Favored with a 100% Pure Pennsylvania base, it outshines 
all other oils because of Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor refining pro- 


GULFPRIDE OIL 





cess. This process starts where other refining methods leave off— 
completely denuding Gulfpride of carbon, gum and sludge- 
forming compounds. 


Gulfpride, by scientific and impartial test, forms only one- 
fifth as much carbon as many of the most widely used marine 
motor oils. Motors have used Gulfpride for 80,000 miles with- 
out any necessity of removing carbon. 


No wonder Gulfpride can hang up salt-water taxi records, 
cut down on repair bills, make a motor stay sweeter than any 
other marine motor oil! It’s a lot better—try it. 


Pick up Gulfpride at any Gulf service station on your way 
to your craft, or pull up to the Gulf Waterfront Station near 
your mooring. Sold at Service Stations only in tamper-proof 
one-quart or five-quart cans. Also available in five-gallon 
reclosure cans . . . or in 55-gallon drums for larger yachts. 





GULF, Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Y-86 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of the Gulf “‘Mariner’s Manual,” 
containing much information of interest to motor-boating enthusiasts. 


Name 





Address. 





City. State. 
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Bill Bartholomae’s lean but husky new Eight-Metre, tentatively named 
Mistral, will be completed this month by the Dittmar-Garner boat yards 
at Newport, but she will not be commissioned until early September, when 
her owner returns after sailing his Six-Metre Mystery in the Olympic 
regatta at Kiel, August 4th to 15th. Mistral is from the board of Nicholas 
S. Potter. 

+ + + 


Robert French brought the venerable 56-foot schooner Babboon home 
to San Pedro late in June from Hawaii, ‘farthest west”’ of the intended 
world cruise on which the former Burgess “Forty” started last January. 
French was the only member of the Babboon’s original crew to stay with 
the ship. 

++ + 


Bubbles . . . D. W. Cady’s cutter (ex-schooner) Malabar VII has 
entered the annual fight between Matt Walsh’s sloop Thorobred and 
Charles Deere Wiman’s “‘M”’ sloop Patolita for the Mussolini ocean race 
cup, to be sailed in September, San Pedro to Richardson Rock to Santa 
Barbara. Arrived on the Coast from her Delaware River moorings in July 
was William W. Fitler, Jr.’s Diesel cruiser Jane II, from the West Indies 
and the Gulf of Fonseca, en route to the Columbia River and perhaps 
Alaska. L. E. Geary, perennial youngster among West Coast architects, 
whose headquarters for the past eight years have been in Los Angeles, is 
on a nostalgic cruise this summer to his old boyhood haunts on Puget 
Sound. Matt Walsh’s able 55-foot cruiser Mardo has been sold and is en 
route to Cook Inlet, Alaska, there to serve as tender for a Los Angeles ex- 
pedition pioneering oil development. Whether or not there is anything in a 
name, Adios is the name given by George Bankson, San Pedro shipping 
operator, and Pascal Hargeaves to their new 27-foot ‘‘Seafarer.’’ Com- 
modore C. E. Vesy’s schooner Tamalmar led a score of windjammers of the 
Forty-five Foot Sailing Association on their annual windward thrash to 
Santa Monica from San Pedro, July 11th. Recent South Coast transfers by 
Harry C. Wilson: L. B. Williams’ 46-foot cruiser Andy Pandy, to Milton 
Weinberg (her new name is Sunbeam); J. Dale Gentry’s 72-foot cruiser 
Cytherea to Mrs. H. H. Koons; W. V. B. Campbell’s 60-foot Diesel cruiser 
Vida Mia to Ellis Siegel, of Salinas; Hal Kennedy’s 30-foot schooner Svea 
to Richard Ritchie. 
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Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSMER 


N accordance with the established custom, the Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron has each fourth year sponsored an ocean race from New 
London to Gibson Island. This race has alternated with the biennial races 
of the Cruising Club to Bermuda. The race will start shortly after the crew 


. races to New London, in the latter part of June, 1937. 


ae Aa 


M. M. Davis, Solomons, Md., reports that the Alden-designed motor 
sailer now being built for Mr. Walter S. Galloway, of Gibson Island, will 
be launched shortly. Not long after that, an 82-foot bugeye, planned by 
her owner for use as a yacht, will also take the water. 


+ + + 


The Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md., has issued a race cir- 
cular and schedule for the annual regatta on August 6th, 7th and 8th. 
On the night of August 6th, the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion will hold a rendezvous for the visiting yachts of the cruising and racing 
divisions in Tilghmans Creek. This regatta has always been the largest 
annual event on the Bay. 


+ + + 


On June 28th, after a rendezvous in the Rhode River the preceding 
evening, the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron held a race for its cruising and 
racing divisions, also open to members of the C. B. Y. R. A., from Rhode 
River to Gibson Island, a distance of fourteen miles. The start of the race 
took place in a half gale, which held about two-thirds of the distance home. 
The air then became practically flat, with another squall following. In 
Class A of the cruising division Vixen III, owned by Mrs. Anne Archbold, 
of Washington, placed first. In Class B Tejeria, Theodore G. Hoster, of 
Gibson Island, placed first, and in Class C, Kelpie, William L. Henderson. 
The Eight-Metre Conewago, A. Johnson eiiianie Jr., of Easton, Md., 
placed first in the racing division. 

















TRY THIS TWIN-SCREW 68-FOOTER 


Up to the best of custom standards in everything but the price. A very substantial saving there. Lux- 
urious throughout. Sumptuous dining saloon paneled in tropical woods. Beautiful owner’s cabin. Two 
splendid guests’ cabins. Roomy quarterdeck. Ready for delivery in Florida this fall. Ask for leaflet B8. 


All other Q..C.f> models, from the 26 ‘tga up, ready for prompt delivery 
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AMERICAN CAR’ awh FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. + TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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Carrying the U.S. MAIL 


with KERMATH 


e Where clock-like regularity is a 
necessity, KERMATH is the choice! 


THE mail must go through! Even when it 
serves the constant stream of Great Lakes ship- 
ping that passes through the Straits of Mackinaw 
and the Detroit River—greater in annual ton- 
nage than enters any one of the world’s largest 
ports. Freighters, ocean boats and lake steamers 
alike must be met with clock-like regularity and 
the mail put aboard and taken off quickly, without 
let or hindrance. To accomplish this task with 
that day-in, day-out, split-second precision and do 
it economically—in every weather—Kermath 
marine engines were adopted to power these two 
fast, husky, seaworthy ‘‘marine post offices.’’ One 
of the boats, a 65-footer built by Defoe of Bay 
City, is powered with a 160 horsepower six 
cylinder Kermath Diesel to give 14 m. p. h. 
speeds with 2 to 1 straight line built-in reduction 
gear. The other boat has a pair of valve-in-head, 
225 h. p. Kermath gasoline motors, providing 
speeds of 25 to 35 m. p. h. 





27012 CYLINDERS 











The O. F. Mook, a 65-foot 
steel boat built by Defoe of 
Bay City for mail service 
on the Detroit River. Pow- 
ered with a 160 h. p. six 
cylinder Kermath Diesel to 
give a speed of 14 m. p. h. 








Pilot II, a Robinson Marine Construction Co. mail and passenger 
boat equipped with twin 225 Kermath valve-in-head “sixes”, used 
for carrying the U. S. mail in the Straits of Mackinaw. 


Hundreds of other equally noteworthy and un- 
usual installations are silent testimonials to 
Kermath’s ability to build as fine a series of 
marine engines—gasoline or Diesel—for every 
possible boating need as can be found. 

Whether you require power for a fast runabout— 
a low cost utility boat—a beautiful cruiser—a 
fleet commuter—work boat or auxiliary—you’ll 
find a model engineered to serve you. . . give 
you the last word in dependable, economical 
operation at the lowest cost consistent with 
quality, design and workmanship. 

Write for 52-page Kermath catalogue on gasoline 
and Diesel engines with pertinent installation 
information. Mailed without obligation. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


619 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


NEW YORK BOSTON MIAMI 
5th Ave. at 15th St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 2348S. W. Sixth St. 
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A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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This 30’ x 9’ 4” Richardson Junior with living quarters for four 
and 16 m.p.h. speed, is priced at $2870. The same arrangement 
with enclosed bridge and berths for six is priced at $3590. 


VERY Richardson is built of the 
highest quality materials and the most ex- 
pert workmanship with the thought ever 
foremost in mind that some day the safety 


of human life may depend on both. 
x &®& & 


Richardson literature "F-36" illustrating and describing 15 
arrangements in 25', 30' and 32’ gladly mailed without cost or 
obligation to you. Richardsons are on display at: 

Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Walter H. Moreton 
Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; National Motor Boat Sales, 800 
Water St., S.W., Washington, D. C.; C. P. Amory, C. & M. Bank Bldg., Newport 
News, Va.; Shea Boat Corp., 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Boats, Inc., 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Boardman & Flower, 1740 Van Ness Ave., San 


Francisco, Calif,; Robert V. Staats, Inc., West Basin, Wilmington, Calif.; F. J. 
Norrington, 140 Gr. Portland St., London, England. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, inc. 
368 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 
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On the evening of July 2nd, nineteen boats appeared at the starting line 
for the second annual race for the Virginia Cruising Cup, sponsored by the 
Hampton Yacht Club of Hampton, Va. This 138-mile race, from Gibson 
Island to Hampton, sailed in light airs at the start with the wind increasing 
towards the finish, was most successful this year. The cup was taken by 
Salabar, owned by Mr. John L. Williamson of Gibson Island, racing in 
Class C of the cruising division. In Class A, Vixen III, Mrs. Anne Arch- 
bold, was first, and in Class B, Narada, L. Corrin Strong, of Gibson Island. 
George A. Whiting’s “Eight’”’ Sunny, Gibson Island, took the racing divi- 
sion prize. 

++ + 


The Whiting Trophy Series for the Eight-Metres and others in the racing 
division at Gibson Island will take place on July 19th, July 26th and 
August 2nd, and will consist of two triangular courses and one windward 
and leeward. 

On July 26th will be held the Annual Love Point-Swan Point Race for 
the Cruising Division, sponsored by the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, 
and open to all members of recognized yacht clubs. 


Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE new 40-foot twin-Diesel cruiser XHX, designed and built by 

Russell J. Pouliot, Inc., for William Van Dyke has been accepted 
by her owner. She will go to Florida in the fall. The boat is heavily con- 
structed and equipped primarily for Mrs. Van Dyke’s fishing expeditions. 
A large, partly covered cockpit affords either shelter or wide open spaces for 
wielding the rod. The bait boxes are built into the after deck. Anchor lines 
lead through the stem and through the center of the transom and are 
handled by electric winches. As the boat is primarily designed for day 
fishing, a transom berth and a pullman berth make up the sleeping ac- 
commodations. 

+ + 


After some weeks of hard work by Alger Shelden, of the Bayview Yacht 
Club and several other yachtsmen of Detroit, a bill was put through 
Congress to establish a Coast Guard base on Lake St. Clair. A boat is al- 
ready on duty and is stationed at the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club. The lake 
carries considerable traffic, both commercial and pleasure, and sudden 
storms on the shallow waters have taken a heavy toll in the past. 


ao eee 


New records are being set in carrying passengers for hire in the Chris- 
Craft runabouts at Cleveland’s Great Lakes Exposition which opened 
June 27th. As many as 1,400 have been carried in a day, far exceeding the 
number the organization estimated. 

Detroit’s unit of the U. S. Power Squadrons has been organized and, 
although it was at first planned to hold classes only through the spring 
months so that at least ten men could qualify to organize a unit, the 27 
members are meeting weekly at the D. Y. C. to follow up the work. William 
K. Anderson was elected commander and plans to get fleet maneuvers 
under way this month with the intention of staging an exhibition as a 
feature of the D. Y. C. Labor Day regatta. 


a ae 


Racing at the clubs has not been extensive during recent weeks as own- 
ers are preparing their craft for the Inter-Lake Yachting association 
regatta, at Put-In-Bay. The affair will get under way August 16th with 
races from the various ports to the bay. All classes of sailing craft will race 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Bayview Yacht Club members were pleased to find they had an entrant 
in the Block Island race last month. H. A. Calahan who is a member of 
Bayview competed in the event under the B. Y. C. colors. 


+ + + 


Model yachting is becoming a major sport at Detroit since the city 
built a standard sized pond for the model sailors. While model yachting 
has often been considered a training ground for future larger boat sailors, 
it is surprising to find windjammers of many years building models and 
giving that sport more of their time than the full-sized craft. A dozen 
Class A craft were built during the past winter. 


* ad + 


Dick Foote sailed Commodore Keubler’s Six-Metre Madcap to victory 
in the Mills Trophy event on Lake Erie, June 27th-28th. The Toledo 
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This Fall Store the Yacht in Our New Fireproof and Automatically Sprinkled B Shed 


Our landing stage and basin are 
for your use. Come aboard and 
inspect the plant at your conven- 
ience. Check up with your friends 
who store with us. 


We shall be glad to reserve space 
for your yacht. Early reservations 
are to your advantage. 


MIDSUMMER PAINTING 


We have the facilities to give your 
yacht a conscientious service— 
no congestion, due to the Kilburn 
marine turntable with twelve radi- 
ating tracks, 14' and 16' of water 
on the sills. 


To the owner wishing to sell his 
boat, we offer the best service 
possible—clean yard and sheds, 
no grease, plenty of light, suit- 
able ladders to allow inspection. 


We are not brokers, but are here 
to service all owners and brokers. 


IN STORMY WEATHER, THE YACHT CAN BE RUN INTO B SHED, LAUNCHED 
ON THE DESIRED DATE, AND YOU KEEP YOUR RACING APPOINTMENT 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 


- 
| 
} 
| 


The "Midway Yard" between New York and Boston 
NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















C, ome fIshore 
por the 


Tournaments 


Richardson, Mathews 
and A.C.F. Install 


The Singles Championships are the 
leading event of the Metropolitan 


Social Season. 


Champions of many other sports — 
themselves ardent devotees of tennis 


—come to watch the thrilling battle 





fought here by international stars 





seeking our National Titles. Meet 


carbon dioxide 


them in the Tea Enclosure. 








e . . “ This year’s tournaments promise to gees: ; ah eg: : 
Fire Extinguishing Systems | "=" getnun cusaniqueu 
g g y Fred Perry is expected to vie with NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Baron Gottfried von Cramm to wrest é Lie 
| ’ ‘ k im i® : pr ® fae Bs eh 
¢ O Tw S t d P : . | the crown from Texas’ Allison. See 
0 ys ems, re ucing marine insur- Helen Jacobs—new Wimbledon TICKETS 


Champion—endeavor to take the 


ance, may be installed on these popular 





$12.50 for all 10 days; $9.90 last 4, $8.25 last 3, 
American Championship for the fifth 


> : é ’ $6.00 for final 2 days, (tax included). 
boats at the factory. For information about | =, time from formidable 





Telephone AShland 4-0014, 


or mail this coupon today. 


. opposition. 





this factory installation write the factory, 


boat dealer, or 


| Enclosed check for $ is for____tickets 





s iz 
a | ‘Zest Side Tennis Club, 101 Park Ave., N.Y. 
; Ly) 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. Ee etiam vised’ | 


ATLANTA CHICAGO NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 


Name 
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J got a boat to fit 
this HYDE ? 


That’s what we call true appreciation. But 
it’s not really necessary because Hyde 
dealers everywhere carry ample stocks. If 
your requirements are special he can get 
exactly the wheel you want from the fac- 
tory. At the Hyde factory there is the 
largest stock of wheel patterns in .the 
world. Select the boat and engine that 
meet your needs and we assure you that 
your local Hyde dealer will supply the 
Hyde Wheel with diameter and pitch that 
fits your boat . . . perfectly. 


Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this booklet Propeller Efficiency”. It 
will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers Everywhere Carry Ample Stocks 











YACHTING 


Yacht Club, sponsor of the race, staged a two-day show for the event and 
sent nearly a hundred power craft out to see the start in which a large 
fleet of Detroit boats competed. The race is an exacting test of piloting 
through the islands on Lake Erie in a night run. A variety of weather made 
this year’s race an interesting one. 

By the time this appears, the Port Huron-Mackinac race, which starts 
July 18th, will probably have set a new mark for the number of starters. A 
score of boats was assured and thirty starters was a possibility. The entry 
of three Canadian owned boats will lend international interest. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ROBABLY the most interesting thing in these waters was the start of 

the Bermuda race from Newport June 22nd, and while there were only 
two local boats, Belisarius, owned by Commodore Charles B. Rockwell of 
the Bristol Yacht Club and White Cloud, owned by Dr. Philemon E. Trues- 
dale of Fall River, in the race, some of the foreign boats fitted out at Her- 
reshoff’s and at Newport. The Stars have started their racing and the 
handicap classes began with an overnight race July 3rd. The Atlantics, in 
Wickford, and the Beetle cat boats, in Barrington, have also started while 
the Bristol 1214-footers were scheduled to start July 11th. 


ad + + 


On July 8th there was a race from the Edgewood Yacht Club to and 
around Prudence Island, a course of 27 miles. Horace Binney, Jr., came in 
first with Ariel II, but placed only third on corrected time, though Ariel 
won in Class A. The race was sailed in very light airs. Buccaneer, Class B, 
H. O. Gelineau, took first place, while second went to Gadfly, Class B, 
Steve Saywell. 

+ + + 


At Herreshoff’s, a new power lifeboat for the cruiser Halonia was 
launched July 1st. She is 241% feet in length and 6 feet 10 inches beam, 
double planked with mahogany, teak trimmed, has airtight tanks fore and 
aft, and for further buoyancy has balsa wood blocks built in under the 
seats in the after cockpit and in the engine compartment. She is powered 
with an 80 hp. Scripps conversion and has a spritsail rig with 240 square 
feet of canvas. 

The first of two Fish Class knockabouts to be used on Williams Bay, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, are being finished at the Herreshoff yard. 

The Fishers Island 31-foot class boats Skidoo and Last Straw, owned by 
Pete Haffenreffer and Edward E. Mallinckrodt, Jr. respectively, will have 
new rigs. The masts will have six feet added, the booms will be shortened to 
23 feet and the fore triangles reduced. 


. 


At Nock’s yard, East Greenwich, business has eased somewhat after a 
busy spring. The 46-foot sport fisherman Day Dream was delivered to 
H. W. Anderson of Providence, and a sister ship of the Cero to Frank 
Walker, also of Providence. Both of these boats are from designs by El- 
dredge-MclInnis. The 58-foot Dog Star III, belonging to W. H. Gidley, 
designed and built by Luders, is being refitted and altered, and the Show 
Boat, owned by Ralph 8. Hamilton, Jr., has had a new keel. 


+ + + 


At Saunder’s yard, Wickford, the Blue Heron, owned by Frank E. 
Richmond, is having a new Chrysler V-drive installed. 

Dr. Feraust of Providence has purchased a Richardson “‘25”’. 

Jim Sheldon has been trying out a loose-footed mainsail on his Atlantic. 
Though he may use it in these waters through courtesy, elsewhere he is 
prohibited from carrying this sail. So he and Bob Noyes are having solid 
booms made, replacing hollow ones, thus keeping within the law and 
abandoning the loose-footed idea. 


oe 


The recently organized Wickford Yacht Club went into commission on 
Cornelius Island, June 21st. 


oo a: 


Twice a week at the Warwick Country Club twilight races are being 
sailed in Dyer Class D dinks, the loser buying the cocktails. So far nobody 
knows who has won. Also twice a week, in the afternoons, the youngsters 
race these same boats. 


+ + +> 


At the Anchorage, Providence, Bill Dyer reports shipments of the 
Bantams to Indian Harbor and a steady output of ‘“‘D”’ dinks. 
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he The 
i. VINYARD 


You have seen boats just 
a bit salty—here is one 
weighing 31,000 pounds 


Strength and beauty are well- 
mated in this popular model. 
Owner’s stateroom has two double 
berths, bathroom is equipped with 
tub and shower. Guest stateroom 
pavers —— with —— in 
and large clothes closet. Hot an 

When You Buy a VINYARD Cruiser cold running water in each cabin. 


Electric refrigerator and Shipmate 






. ° gas stove with oven and broiler 
You Buy These Guarantees of Safety and Satisfaction make possible a wide range of 
delicious meals quickly and easily 
Twin-screw power plant installation (en- Exhaust fans for removing latent fumes prepared. 
gines with ample reserve power to meet An entrance to the cabin from the cockpit 
emergencies and to insure economy and_ A rail-protected deck on both sides The ‘'46” is powered with two 
long life) A one-piece white oak keel 180 h.p. Sterling engines, counter- 
The placing of fuel tanks in a separate A greater factor of stability balanced to eliminate vibration. 
water-tight compartment Rugged construction throughout This boat has taken the lead in her 
A’ catalogue containing details and specifications of all models will be gladly sent upon request class because of her rugged and 
VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY rer eae 
MILFORD « DELAWARE b 




















A DISCOVERY for Racing 
Yachtsmen 


This new book tells how to compute exactly what to F EF E x 
do when the wind or tide shifts during a race. Every aa 


racing yachtsman can now take advantage of a new 


and proven way to use wind and tide shifts to his 
advantage. No other authority has ever before laid 
down positive rules for “getting the breaks” in a race. 
It tells just where to sail to take advantage of an 


approaching wind shift. It definitely removes this 
aspect of racing from the realm of luck and guesswork PL ATE GL ASS 
to the realm of exact science. 


A navigating instrument, invented by the authors, @ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
comes with the book. This is for use during the course resistance to wave check, Se Sexihie tt actually 


bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
of a race, and the endpapers are diagrammed for the glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
same purpose. strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
- ie stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
At your booksellers, $4.50 le ga. bea normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
ga is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 

details on request. 
Libbey - Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 


Liner) Owens-Forp 
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WIND AND TIDE 
IN YACHT RACING 


by H. A. Calahan, author of ‘‘ Learning to Sail’’ 
and John B. Trevor, Jr. 


Published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 
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LOOKING for more leisure? 


Start using Bakelite Resin paints 
and end this mid-summer painting 


T’S a shame to waste fine sailing days 
q now, on “brightening up” your boats’ 
paint suit. Why not consider the possi- 
bilities of paints that will stay bright 
from spring to fall without repainting? 

Look at other boats... ask their owners 
about paint. You'll find that many of the 
best-dressed craft go through the season 
on a single Bakelite Resin paint job! No 
mid-season touch-up ...no dingy-looking 
paint. 

Consistent use on pleasure boats and 
commercial ships has proved the in- 


and resistance to sunlight, salt air, brine, 





with Bakelite Resins. They retain their 
protective and appearance values longer, 
because they possess added toughness 


harbor fumes, and oil. 

Leading paint and varnish manufac- 
turers now formulate nearly all types of 
marine coatings with Bakelite Resins. 
Start with Bakelite Resin primer this fall, 
and you'll have the base for all-season 
paint next summer. 

For further information, write for our 


illustrated booklet 20S, “Bakelite Syn- 











YACHTING 








thetic Resins.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, 


BAKELITE 


.. ABN 
“The registered trade morks sho: ish materiols numerical sign for infinity, or valimited quantity It symbolizes the infinite 
essitiinid x Gadi Cusine. paced ccton "8" is the co number of present ond future wses of Bokelite Corporation's product? 


creased durability of coatings fortified 





YORK, N.Y. 


Toronto, Ont. 





IN 8 











It is interesting to hear that Brown University has ordered a number of 
these little boats. Although there are several owned individually by stu- 
dents, the University has now made possible a much larger class. The dinks 
will be kept and raced at Sam Wardwell’s, in Bristol. 


a. 


At Lemos’ yard, James Sinclair’s auxiliary Domur II was launched the 
middle of June. From the design of Sparkman & Stephens, she is 47’ 4’ 
over all, 13’ 3’’ beam, 41’ on the water line and draws five feet. She is ketch 
rigged and is powered by an 8-cylinder Chrysler Royal with reduction gear. 
This seems a popular type of boat and there is a possibility of another 
being started at this yard in the near future. 


eo 


At Shaw’s, Riverside, “‘Si’’ Martin’s new boat Modern Times, went into 
the water July 7th. She has lots of room and can be easily handled by one 
person. 

Fhe 


In Warren, the Fitts-Newman Corporation was incorporated July 3rd. 
They will launch the Snipe, a 35-foot twin screw express cruiser early in 
July. At present, two new sheds about 120 by 40 feet are being built. 


he ae 


At Alder’s yard, Warren, the Hersilia, owned by Dexter Lewis, had her 
rig changed and interior refinished and has left for Bermuda. 

The Sunshine, owned by William Rooks, Providence, has heen practically 
rebuilt and repainted and should go overboard the middle of July. 

Alder is also building, from his own design, a 12-foot dory for Alec 
Guevremont of Bristol, a 16-foot dory for Mr. Gray of Touissett, R. I., and 
three skiffs for Camp Avoda, on Cape Cod. 


Buzzarps Bay 


The Whaler’s Race of the New Bedford Yacht Club was sailed June 13th 
over a course from South Dartmouth breakwater to Sow and Pigs bell buoy, 
around Block Island and back to the breakwater at South Dartmouth, 104 
nautical miles. The Belisarius, owned by Charles B. Rockwell, Jr., Com- 
modore of the Bristol (R. I.) Yacht Club, won, repeating her achievement of 
last year. 


At Casey’s yard the 31-foot motor sailer Nanna, designed by Furnans 
Yacht Agency, is nearing completion for Harry Smith of New York. She is 
expected to be launched soon. 

A 37-foot cutter, designed by John G. Alden, is being built for W. P. 
Barrows of Rochester. 

A 26-foot Casey designed sloop has been bought by Francis and Thomas 
Akin of New Bedford. 

A 30-foot Casey designed cutter has been bought by C. B. Perkins, of 
Providence. 

The 20-foot Junior cruiser Cherub, designed by Casey, has been bought 
by Philip Campbell of Providence. 

During the week of July 4th the 36-foot ketch Shrimp, designed by Casey 
and owned by Mr. Henderson, left for Annapolis, Md. 


oe 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the following sales: Seawitch II, from 
Ed. Parsons, Providence, to Marston Keeler, of Whitinsville; the cat boat 
Katy Did, to B. M. Sawyer by Phil Threshie. 

The yawl Mistral, owned by Mrs. Ross, has been chartered to George G. 
Batchelder for July. 

The 28-foot cutter Little Lady, built from Furnans’ designs for Howland 
T. Moses, will be used in New York waters. 


+ + + 


Palmer Scott & Co. are building a 28-foot cutter designed by Furnans for 
a Buzzards Bay yachtsman. They are also building a 20-foot boat for Mr. 
Bannon, a naval architect, from his own design. 


i 


On July 6th fire damaged the yard of Pat O’Connell, in Taunton, to the 
extent of about $13,000. The 28-foot cutter being built for Mr. Moses of 
Providence and the 11-foot tender for Frank V. Smith of Hingham, the 
former completed except for painting, and the latter finished, were also 
destroyed. 

+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens report the charter of the 70-foot schooner Sally IT 
to Fred H. Perkins to be used in Jamestown this season. 
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YOUR OWN Requirements! 
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COMMODIOUS FOR CRUISING . 
fast for fishing . . . convenient for com- 
muting . . . So many are the uses to which 
you can put a DAWN ‘50’ that you have 
but to signify your requirements. 


Leading the trend to smaller yachts, the 
beautiful, clean-running hull of the new 
DAWN ‘50’ is built over standardized 
moulds at moderate cost. There are a num- 
ber of optional interior layouts, and, in 
addition, our architects will gladly work out 
any arrangements of a special nature that 
you may require. The twin-screw engine in- 
stallation may be gasoline or diesel, of a 
sufficient horsepower for your needs. 


Thus you may inexpensively acquire a truly 
modern small yacht, planned as you please, 
with all of the characteristics of a custom 
designed and built craft, at but a fraction of 
the cost. 


Write for brochure of suggested interior 
arrangements. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Length 50° 
Beam ire 
Draft aoe 

Power — Diesel or gascline, cptiona! 





DAWN CRUISERS, INC., Clason Point, New York Phone Westchester 7-7000 





City, 








Racing News of the Month 


INETY-NINE boys from twenty-three preparatory institutions be- 
tween Warrenton, Va., and Andover, Mass., competed the last of 
June in the seventh Interscholastic Yacht Championship, held again at 
Marion, Mass., under the auspices of the Beverly and Tabor Yacht Clubs. 
The crew of Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., piloted by Willian Touret, won 
for the school a year’s possession of the Clifford D. Mallory championship 
trophy. Touret’s crewmates were B. M. Steere and Richard Brainard. 

While the 69 seniors were racing in Buzzard’s Bay in Herreshoff 15-foot 
gaff rigged centerboard knockabouts, fifteen pairs of juniors were sailing 
14-foot square-sided cats, known at Tabor and Duck Island as “‘Zips,”’ in 
a supplementary event in Marion Harbor. This was won by two youngsters 
from Phillips Andover, John H. Ware, Jr., the 1935 junior champion, and 
E. A. Robie. 

Next to the excellent display of good seamanship, high sportsmanship, 
and a fairly clear understanding of the rules, the most encouraging feature 
of the regatta was the inspiration which it gave for the acquisition in the 
near future of a fleet of moderate-sized yachts for championship races. A 
fleet of seven or eight boats, moored at Tabor and raced in Buzzard’s Bay, 
where conditions are exceptionally good, would allow running champion- 
ship and elimination races without the necessity of borrowing boats. 

It blew fairly hard from the southwest on the first and third days of the 
championship but only two crews tied in reefs, although about half of the 
bunch tacked instead of jibing around leeward marks. Eight of the twelve 
races were over four- or five-mile: windward and leeward courses, with 
slight bends, while the others were reversed. Spinnaker handling was ex- 
ceptionally smart, while luffing matches were few and short. 

While the sailing of young Touret for Loomis was undoubtedly the fea- 
ture of the championship — he scored 4334 points in six races — the sensa- 
tion was furnished by John G. Tucker, skipper of the Noble & Greenough 
crew of Dedham, Mass. Tucker had had some years of boat sailing, but the 
interscholastic was his first competitive test. He won second place with 
384 points, two better than Raymond of Eastern Point, a Sears Cup con- 
tender two years ago who made St. Paul’s a hot favorite in the prelimi- 
naries for retention of the Mallory Trophy, and Besse for Rye Country 
Day who has been racing Interclubs. Beverly had four skippers in the 
championship, Vineyard Haven three, and Fishers Island and Nantucket, 


two each. Some of the boats were faster than others and, as it was impossible 
to sail a full ‘round robin,” the luck of the draw played quite a part. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP 


First Division 
First Race. Won by St. Paul’s (Raymond); St. Andrew’s (Fox), second; 
Taft (Turner) third; Lawrenceville (DuPont); Noble & Greenough 
(Tucker); St. George’s (Wall); St. Mark’s (Whitall); Governor Dummer 
(Pierce). 
Second race. St. Paul’s; St. Mark’s; Taft. 
Third race. Noble & Greenough; St. Andrew’s; Taft. 


Second Division 
First race. Won by Belmont Hill (Brewster); Westminster (Zimmerman), 
second; Loomis (Touret), third; Hill (Murphy); Hotchkiss (Butler); 
Pomfret (Barrows); Morristown (Damrosch); Roxbury (Maxim). 
Second race. Loomis; Hotchkiss; Belmont Hill. 
Third race. Loomis; Hotchkiss; Belmont Hill. 


Third Division 
First Race. Won by Rye Country Day (Besse); Roxbury Latin (Ful- 
lam), second; Choate (Clark), third; Stuyvesant (Wainwright); Tabor 
(Schwarz); Avon Old Farms (Estabrook); Andover (Reed). 
Second race. Avon Old Farms; Andover; Choate. 
Third race. Andover; Rye Country Day; Avon Old Farms. 


Finals 

First race. Avon Old Farms; Noble & Greenough; Rye Country Day; 
Loomis; Andover; St. Paul’s; Taft; Hotchkiss; Belmont Hill. 

Second race. Loomis; Noble & Greenough; Hotchkiss; St. Paul’s; Bel- 
mont Hill; Rye Country Day; Avon Old Farms; Taft; Andover. 

Third race. Rye Country Day; Andover; Loomis; St. Paul’s; Noble & 
Greenough; Avon Old Farms; Hotchkiss; Taft; Belmont Hill. 

Point score: Loomis, 2234; Noble & Greenough, 21; Rye Country Day, 
2014; Avon Old Farms, 1614; St. Paul’s, 16; Taft, 16; Andover, 14; Hotch- 
kiss, 12; Belmont Hill, 7. Wa. U. Swan 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 


tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 





EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 








RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


URS Yar ey Wal om 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 






U. S. Electric Plants are 
noted for their smooth, 
dependable perform- 
ance. Vibration is elimi- 
nated by precision 
workmanship, correct 
balancing, and rubber 


mounting. 800 watt 1 cyl. unit 





Air-cooled units are 
available as small as 350 
watts. Larger sizes up to 
63 KW making the U. S. 
Line the most complete 
line of Electric Plants in 
the industry. Tell us what 
capacity you need; we 


All marine units are 
compactly designed to 
occupy minimum space, 
equipped with all- 
bronze pump, back fire 
trap, drip bowl, ete. 
They are 100% marine 
plants, built to do a 
marine job, and their 





200-Watt, 6 or 12- 
Volt, Air-Cooled 
Lighting Plant, offer- 
ing new advantages 


: P . of compactness and 
reputation testifies that yr it. Me portability. 
they are doing it well. rite for literature 
. and prices $62.50 








Write for information 





New DIESEL Plants 


We have just developed a new line of 
Diesel Marine Electric Plants which burn 
fuel oil and operete at a very low cost 
(about 1¢ per kilowatt hour). Sizes run 
10 KW and up. Smooth-running 6-cylin- 
der units. Write for full information. 





Also Falcon Marine Engines 5 and 10h.p. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 
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Boston Model Wins Championship 


feng National Championship for 


model yachts of the Interna- 


tional Class A was won by Blue 
Chip in races sailed on Belle Isle 
Basin, Detroit, June 29th, 30th, 
and July Ist. Wm. G. Bithell of 
Boston retained the title he won 
first in 1935 and also won for the 
second time the honor of being the 
American representative at the an- 
nual international races, to be held 
at Gosport, England, in August. 
After the first day of racing, the 
leader was Commodore Charles 
Farley’s Scheherazade, of Boston. 


Blue Chip was second, a point be- 
hind, while Don Steinbrecher’s 
Comanche of Detroit was third. On 
the second day Comanche passed 
the leaders. 

On the last day of racing Co- 
manche and Blue Chip met in the 
first race. The Boston boat estab- 
lished a lead that was never over- 
come. The final score was: Blue 
Chip, Boston, 98; Comanche, De- 
troit, 93; Lochinvar, St. Louis, 82; 
Scheherazade, Boston, 75; Bostonia 
VI, Marblehead, 54; WW./, Detroit, 
48. CaRROLL F. Sweet, JR. 


“Three Star Too” Wins-Olympic Finals 


pow years ago W. Glenn Water- 
house and Woodbridge Metcalf 
were such novices at sailing Stars 
that they got no nearer participa- 
tion in the Olympics than a seat on 
a spectator yacht. As this story was 
being ground off the presses, though, 
the East San Francisco Bay sailors 
were on their way to Kiel, Germany, 
to sail their Three Star Too in the 
Star Class section of the Olympics. 

They achieved this honor by 
winning their fleet and district tests 
on the Pacific Coast and then trav- 
eling 3000 miles to the South Shore 
of Long Island to continue their 
triumphs in the final tryouts, com- 
pleted off Sayville on July 12th. In 
the final series, Three Star Too, 
international champion in 1933 and 
a leading contender for the title in 
1934 and 1935, defeated two other 
aspirants for the trip abroad. They 
were Draco, of the Great South Bay 
Fleet, victor in the Atlantic Coast 
semi-finals, and Dixie, from Hou- 
ston, Tex., survivor of the Gulf 
Coast eliminations. 

The finals were to have consisted 
of three races, but so perverse were 
the usually fine Great South Bay 
sailing conditions, and so surprising 
were the results of one contest that 
the competitors sailed five matches. 

The first race, marred by light, 
extremely fluky airs, was declared 
no race after the Houston sailors 
arrived at the finish line a minute 
and seven seconds after the time 
limit had expired. 

The next start was turned into a 
merry-go-round when the wind 
hauled nearly halfway around the 
compass and destroyed all possibil- 
ity of windward work. The shift 
gave Three Star an opportunity to 
slide by Draco and Dixie on the first 
leg and she reached the rest of the 
way around the triangle without 
losing her lead. 

That afternoon, in a light, spotty 
breeze from §.E., Three Star won 
handsomely from Draco, rigged for 
heavy weather, and Dixie, whose 
crew is somewhat new to Star rac- 
ing. So, with one race to go, Three 
Star had a two-point lead on Draco 
and could get no worse than a tie 


for first place in the series. It would 
take a victory for Draco and a last 
place for Three Star to bring about 
this situation. To the astonishment 
of the observers, that is just what 
happened in the third race, another 
light weather test. Draco bent on 
drafty sails, found new life and 
simply romped off with the race to 
win by nine minutes. Dixie and 
Three Star battled tooth and nail 
all over the bay, but a hundred 
yards from the finish Three Star ap- 
péared to have second place and the 
series in the bag. Then Dixie eased 
sheets, kicked up her heels and 
drove through Three Star’s lee like 
a railroad train running down hill 
and stole second position by the 
length of her foredeck. Thus a sail- 
off between Three Star and Draco 
became necessary. 

The contestants decided to sail 
the full ten miles again. Water- 
house had the weather berth at the 
start on Eddie Ketcham, Draco’s 
young skipper, drove off and got his 
wind and thereafter kept him under 
cover in a prolonged tacking duel on 
the first upwind climb. Draco wiped 
out half of Three Star’s 30-second 
lead at the weather mark on the 
two reaching legs. When the breeze 
piped up to whole sail proportions 
Ketcham began to drop back. 
Waterhouse’s flat sail imparted real 
drive to Three Star in the heavier 
going, while Draco, carrying light 
weather canvas, fell off until she 
was nearly a minute astern at the 
windward buoy. Waterhouse main- 
tained his margin on the leeward 
legs and the show was over. 

Earlier in the week, sailing in 
good breezes against eight competi- 
tors from seven different East Coast 
fleets, Ketcham and his young 
crew, William Hayward, sailed 
Draco to three straight victories in 
the Atlantic Coast district semi- 
finals. Sans Souci, manned by 
Geoffrey Clark and Robert Elwell 
of the Sandy Bay Y. C., at Rock- 
port, Mass., was second with 21 
points and Perseverance, entered by 
Charles and Frank Rollins of the 
New Rochelle Y. C.. was third 
with 20. Everetr B. Morris 
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Knowing When to Quit 


(Continued from page 48) 


if he did it, it was time to do it.” 

It is reasonable to assume that 
practically every skipper who enters 
a race (with the notable exception 
of the potential fisherman hereto- 
fore mentioned) does so with the 
intention of doing his best; of win- 
ning the race if possible. It would be 
ridiculous to assume otherwise, for 
it is a simple enough matter to stay 
out of the race in the first place. 
Once outside, however, conditions 
may develop beyond the experience 
of the racer. 

Under those conditions the fleet 
immediately splits up into four 
classes: First, those who will 
“crack on” and carry on so long as 
it is at all reasonable to do so, but 
who know the sea and know their 
vessels and how much they will 
stand, and who place human life 
above the importance of racing; 
second, those of less experience 
who, through ignorance combined 
with enthusiasm, and under fear of 
showing the white feather, may keep 
going when they should be hove to 
or on the way to the nearest port; 
third, the few who place the impor- 
tance of finishing, and of thereby 
avoiding all chance of having to an- 
swer embarrassing questions, above 
all other considerations — above 
safety of crew or vessel, or anything 
else; and fourth, I believe much the 
smallest class of all, those who are 
prone to get the wind up unneces- 
sarily, to heave to or turn back be- 
fore they have given their yachts a 
chance. 

Of these, the second group is the 
one which requires watching. Noth- 
ing much can be done about the 
third, but it can be spotted and 
avoided by attention to the utter- 
ances of its members. It is the third 
class which needs to learn the real 
significance of seamanship as ap- 
plied to ocean racing, to learn the 
difference between being able to 
take it and exhibitionism. The 
skipper who is out to win his spurs, 
who has no record behind him, may 
be strongly influenced to carry on 
despite hell and high water; may 
feel that he cannot afford, at the 
outset of his ocean racing career, to 
jeopardize his future reputation. 
Without question, the most sensible 
thing for him to do is to stay out of 
ocean races until he has had enough 
offshore cruising experience to feel 
sure that he can let judgment, and 
not fear of public opinion, be his 
guide; or else get his ocean racing 
training under one of the skippers 
who rate class one, before he tackles 
the job on his own. 

Some years ago I was in com- 
mand of a schooner on a Transat- 
lantic crossing. Perhaps my experi- 
ence at that time will illustrate more 
clearly than anything else I can say, 
just what I am driving at. True, it 
was a cruise and not a race, but I 


do not think anyone has entered an 
ocean race with a greater desire to 
reach his goal than we had. About 
150 miles out our vessel developed a 
bad leak. We managed to keep the 
leak under control by pumping part 
of every watch, but we could not 
discover where it was, and we had 
no way of knowing how bad the 
leak might get as we sailed farther 
out to sea. I had to make the deci- 
sion as to whether to turn back and 
put in for repairs, or to take a 
chance and keep on. I had the re- 
sponsibility not only of the vessel, 
but of the lives on board. I thought 
of them, and of their families. I said 
something like: “‘I’d hate to have to 
turn back,” and saw the faces of the 
crew grow long and longer. Turn- 
ing back never occurred to them. 

We kept on. I did not have the 
courage, or the heart, or what you 
will, to give up. We sailed on, and 
got across, and hauled the yacht. 
We found that an essential part of 
the stern construction was held in 
place by two ten-penny nails! We got 
away with it, and everything was 
swell. There was wining, dining 
and acclamation. (It was before the 
days when it was a common occur- 
rence for a small yacht to sail 
across.) But I have always won- 
dered about that decision, even 
though, after a week of hunting, 
we found the leak and were able to 
stop the worst of it from the inside. 
To this day I am not sure that I 
made the right choice, but I am sure 
of one thing, that it was a darned 
sight easier to keep on than it would 
have been to turn back! 

There, I think, is the essential 
point. To save a life, to carry out 
an order in time of war, to complete 
a task of supreme importance — 
these may demand exceptional 
risks, and if the risk is demanded it 
must be taken. But let us keep our 
sense of proportion. The balance be- 
tween racing drive and good sea- 
manship is always, inrough weather, 
a delicate one. To know what press 
of canvas your yacht will stand, to 
know when to drive and when to 
ease, to know when to heave to and 
when it is time to get going again 
without losing any more time than 
is necessary and, finally, to know 
when the jig is up, when it is time 
to make for the nearest port, and to 
carry out these various dictates 
without fear or favor, is the real 
test of ocean racing ability. 

If you can qualify on all of these 
counts, and live up to them, you 
need never fear to present your 
alibi, if you get caught in the last 
ditch. If you cannot qualify, but 
give authority to someone on your 
yacht who can, his presence, rest 
assured, will protect you, and you 
will do well to learn all you can from 
him, and particularly to learn the 
courage it takes to quit! 
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% Charles F. Postley’s new ‘‘Kiboko’’ was designed as a 
versatile craft. A ketch rig for steadiness under sail. 
Clear, gear-free decks. A staunch hull. 


Which Diesel would give her plenty of power under a 
stiff sea and yet be controlled direct from the pilot 
house? Which would have not only stamina and de- 
pendability but real economy of operation? 


They turned to Fairbanks-Morse — and installed an 
F-M **35”’ marine Diesel belowdecks. 


If you want not only power for propulsion, but stamina, 
dependability, and real economy, investigate F-M 
Diesels before you build or convert. For full information 
address Department K911, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
General Offices: Chicago. New York — Boston — Balti- 
more — New Orleans — Jacksonville — Dallas — Los 
Angeles — San Francisco — Portland, Oregon — Seattle. 
Branches with service stations in principal ports. 


6714-0A27.480 





NEARLY THREE MILLION HORSEPOWER NOW IN SERVICE 
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The ideal marine glass 











7X BINOCTAR 


Jhoy ppreentars” 


Yachtsmen of long experience, naval officers, 
captains of ocean liners know binoculars. 
Mere claims do not satisfy such men — 
they judge by experience. 

That is why you will find Zeiss the most 
widely used Binoculars on every sea 
throughout the world. 

Zeiss has come to mean the utmost in 
optical quality — a glass you can rely on 
day or night. And the quality endures, for 
Zeiss Binoculars are built to stand hard 
service in any climate. 

Many models, including new Featherweight 


Binoculars that are 32% to 40% lighter than other 
glasses of equal size and power. 


At leading dealer’s. Write for Literature 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. TZ, 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


MODEL 























Have You Tried 
CUPRIN OL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CANVAS PRESERVATIVE? 


Begin with a small sail or sail cover. See how CUPRINOL 
preserves both the appearance and life of the canvas. Use it, and 
convince yourself of its remarkable preservative qualities, 
particularly to 


Protect Against Mildew and Rot 


Try CUPRINOL this season. Prove to yourself what yachtsmen 
abroad know from experience — that CUPRINOL treatment 
greatly lengthens the life of sails and canvas, and prevents 
mildew and rot. Test it this year and you will treat all sails next 
season. 


Made in two grades — CUPRINOL for CANVAS, and CU- 
PRINOL for WOOD. Easily applied. One treatment lasts 
indefinitely. Definitely prevents bacterial action, fungus growth, 
wet and dry rot, mildew, and attacks by marine borers. CU- 
PRINOL for WOOD is an exceptional priming coat under copper 
paint. 


At Ship Chandlers, Hardware, 
and Paint Stores 


Pint 75¢ 
Quart $1.15 
Gallon $3.60 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 
1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 











YACHTING 


A Suggested Revision of the International 


Yacht Racing Right of Way Rules 


(Continued from page 53) 


unless the obstruction is a mark, which 
the windward yacht can pass on the 
required side without tacking. 


The Windward Yacht shall always, on 
being so hailed, immediately allow 
the leeward yacht room to tack. The 
windward yacht’s only remedy lies in 
a protest, if she deems the hail to have 
been improper. 


The Leeward Yacht shall tack as soon 
as she has room to do so. 


(H) PASSING AN O8STRUCTION 
OR A MARK WHEN TWO 
YACHTS ARE SUBJECT TO 
SECTIONS (A, 2) or (B, i or ii) 


DEFINITION 


Marx. The objects marking the 
ends of the starting line become 
‘“‘marks” with the making of the 
yacht’s preparatory signal, and, 
thereafter, each successive object 
named in the instructions for a 
race, as having to be left on a re- 
quired side, becomes a ‘‘mark”’ 
with the passing of the previously 
named object and continues as such 
until the next named object is 
passed, or, in the case of the ob- 
jects marking the ends of the finish 
line, until a yacht’s hull and equip- 
ment have crossed the finish line. 


(1) If an overlap exists between two 
yachts, when both of them reach and, 
without tacking, are about to pass an 
obstruction, or a mark on the required 
side, the Outside Yacht shall give 
room to the inside yacht if she is in 
danger of fouling such obstruction or 
mark. 


(2) If a Yacht is Clear Ahead when 
she reaches and is about to round an 
obstruction or mark, she shall be en- 


titled (provided she does so in a rea- 
sonable manner and uses reasonable 
expedition) both to round it and to 
assume a proper course to the next 
obstruction or mark without regard to 
the position of a yacht which was 
clear astern. The yacht which was 
clear astern shall keep out of the way 
both in anticipation of and during 
said maneuver. But, if two yachts are 
beating to windward, the one clear 
ahead and to leeward may not tack, 
except as provided in Section (D), 
for or around an obstruction or a mark, 
unless, before tacking and without 
sailing higher than full and by, she 
passes it within her breadth of beam. 


(I) DUTY TO AVOID COLLISIONS 


Contact is not a condition neces- 
sary to secure disqualification. When 
a serious collision is imminent be- 
tween two yachts, it shall be the duty 
of both to avoid it. If the right-of-way 
yacht could have avoided it by giving 
way at the last moment, and if, 
through failure to give way, her bow- 
sprit or stem seriously damages the 
other, both yachts may be disquali- 
fied. The disqualification of a right- 
of-way yacht does not alter the obli- 
gation of the other yacht to pay for 
all damage to both yachts. When a 
right-of-way yacht has to give way 
at the last moment to avoid a col- 
lision, or, when a collision occurs, she 
should, in the interest of safety, if 
for no other reason, protest. 


A complete copy of these suggested 
changes, with the author’s notes on 
the reasons for them, will be sent to 
interested yachtsmen at their request. 
Address Harold S. Vanderbilt, 230 
Park Ave., New York City. 


An Uphill Slam to Bermuda 


(Continued from page 32) 


Both her appearance and her per- 
formance admirably demonstrate 
what can be done with a design to 
the Cruising Club’s ocean racing 
rule. 

Right after her — only sixteen 
minutes was the span of time be- 
tween the mark boat’s congratula- 
tory whistles — came Stormy Weather, 
ably sailed by her owner, Philip Le 
Boutillier, with a small sprinkling of 
Norway race veterans in her crew. 
She also had been driven — as what 
boat hadn’t to finish within two 
hours of the scratch vessel of the 
fleet? — and she was rewarded with 
first prize in Class A. An empty 
horizon, plus a hasty review of 
time allowances, promised us on 
Brilliant that we would gain second 
place in Class A, and so it proved. 
But when I mentioned the possibil- 
ity to your Editor and my boss 
when he stepped aboard for a drink 
at Hamilton he shook his head 


sadly and declared, ‘‘Just a mug- 
hunter!”’ 

Out there on the wind-swept sea 
the second flight of yachts was 
beating up in the lee of the islands, 
and as they crossed and their handi- 
caps were figured up the places were 
assorted as follows: Edlu, winner of 
the Bermuda Cup in 1934, finished 
fifth in Class A and took third 
place. Teragram, sailed once again 
by old Sam Wetherill, (with Johann 
Dericksen as his able if not seasick 
mate) finished more than an hour 
ahead of Edlu but swapped places 
with her by 59 seconds in the cor- 
rected order. The new Actaea, de- 
signed by Frank Paine and owned 
by Henry Sears, a newcomer in this 
rigorous pastime, finished shortly 
after Hdlu and placed second in 
Class B. Five yachts in the other 
class crossed within four hours, and 
then came Apache, owned by 
Charles F. Havemeyer, the first of 
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Olin Stephens’ New York “Thirty- 
Two’s” to finish. Heavens knows 
- that I spend my life avoiding the 
giving of offense: so I hope to be 
forgiven if I presume that such men 
as Bubbles and Porter Buck and 
“Bob” Meyer in Apache’s crew 
may have had something to do with 
her winning the special cup offered 
for the ‘‘Thirty-Two’s.” Fourth to 
finish and place in Class B was the 
new 30-foot sloop Sirocco, designed 
by John Alden and sailed by Jim 
Baldwin. 

The prize for the first foreign en- 
trant went to Zeearend, flying the 
flag of Holland, owned by C. Bruyn- 
zeel, designed by Olin Stephens and 
built in Amsterdam by Vrieslentsch. 
“Ducky” Endt had been plucked 
from Brilliant’s crew and sailed 
aboard Zeearend in the capacity of 
Dutch uncle. Although he cut his 
ankles on the sharp corners of her 
duralumin house, he was not dis- 
pleased with her performance. 
Kirawan won a prize (in addition 
to her others) for the first cutter to 
finish. Her navigator, Russell Dick- 
inson, won an individual prize com- 
plementary to the Bermuda Cup for 
bringing in the first boat on cor- 
rected time. This was his first ven- 
ture in Bermuda racing, but he had 
previously sailed part of the dis- 
tance on the schooner Cimba’s voy- 
age to the South Seas and I take 
it that he keeps his sextant dry and 
never fires until he brings his celes- 
tial body to the horizon. 

Last but most important of the 
special prizes was that offered to 
Sailors’ Floating Snug Harbors 
Manned by Doddering Old Men. 
That isn’t the way the official cita- 
tion goes. Officially, this was a handi- 
cap trophy donated by Commodore 
William Finley of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club for boats 
built prior to the formulation of the 
modern ocean racing measurement 
rule. Eligible for it were such famous 
craft as Teragran, Mistress, Vam- 
arie, Brilliant, and blessed few oth- 
ers, for this was the most modern 
fleet that has ever sailed an ocean 
race. But the competition, though 
limited, was keen as mustard, and 
in winning it with the ancient 
Brilliant,* hard-driving Walter Bar- 
num deserved every carat of its 
polished silver. 

It remains to speak of the entries 
which gave the race its interna- 
tional flavor and formed a large 
and welcome addition to the fleet. 
These were the Hamburg, owned by 
a syndicate headed by Captain Lud- 
wig Schlimbach; the Brema, owned 
by Eduard Strassburg; the Arktur, 
owned by Ulrich Deutschlander; 


_* Perhaps I should elaborate on this a 
bit. When we were bouncing from trough 
to trough in the Stream, Old Graham Big- 
low, Vice Commodore of the Cruising 
Club, but better known as the Sage of 
N orfolk, made the following remark: 

When Walter ordered ‘Brilliant’ in 
| 932 he wrote to the builder, ‘Dear Mr. 
Nevins, Please build me a boat that won’t 
break.’ Thank God he got her.’’ In short, 

Brilliant” won't be in the prime of her 
life for another fifty years. 


Mele : 


the Roland von Bremen, owned by 
Dr. Franz Perlia; the Peter von 
Danzig, owned by the Akademischer 
Segler-Verein zu Danzig and cap- 
tained by Karl Beier; the Aschanti 
II, Dr. L. Lutowski; the Hits, Dr. 
W. Wolfing; the Zeearend, C. 
Bruynzeel; and the Sea Saga, Nel- 
son Odman. With the exception of 
Sea Saga, schooner, and Eittsi, ketch, 
they are all yawls. 

Captain Schlimbach needs no in- 
troduction to blue water men, as he 
sailed his first Stoertebeker over in 
1931 just too late to take part in the 
race to Plymouth, and shipped his 
second boat of that name to Amer- 
ica in time to participate in last 
year’s race to Norway. He was the 
prime mover behind the ocean race 
to Germany which started July 4th, 
and, with his former shipmates, 
Christian Nissen, Wolfgang Frank 
and Hugo Lange, secured the record 
fleet of nine European entries for 
that race. The other owners and 
crews, unknown to American yachts- 
men, are active Baltic and North 
Sea sailors. 

Both the Hamburg and the Brema 
were built this year by Abeking & 
Rasmussen from designs closely re- 
sembling Stormy Weather’s. Arktur 
is an earlier Rasmussen yawl. Zeear- 
end is a Stephens model. These four, 
plus Stormy and Edlu, look so much 
alike that more than one man 
rubbed his eyes on the first day of 
the race and said, ‘All I see is a 
flock of Stormy’s.”’ Peter von Dan- 
zig and Roland von Bremen were de- 
signed by Henry Gruber, formerly 
of the New York firm of Megargel 
& Gruber, and a potent factor in the 
designing of both Enterprise and 
Rainbow. Gruber, who now resides 
in Germany, is a coming designer if, 
indeed, he has not already arrived. 
Aschanti is an old boat rerigged by 
him, and Eétsi is another yacht of 
earlier vintage. 

All these overseas entries, if con- 
sidered merely as boats, stood an 
excellent chance of winning the 
Bermuda event which they entered 
as a workout for their more impor- 
tant Transatlantic race. But that 
crews are fully as essential as hulls 
is indicated in part by the fact that 
Ducky Endt and Sherman Hoyt, 
veterans of five Transatlantic cross- 
sings each, sailed the first two for- 
eign entries to finish. These were 
the Zeearend and the Roland von 
Bremen. In pursuit of the same 
thought, Aschanti had in her crew 
two men who had sailed in Stoerte- 
beker to Norway, and she finished 
next after Roland von Bremen. In 
this connection of the relationship 
of crew to hull I am told that Mr. 
Nat has said that the ratio of im- 
portance is better than two to one in 
favor of the crew. I venture to sur- 
mise, however, that the Wizard of 
Bristol did not commit himself on 
this point until after he had stopped 
designing yachts. 

In sum, as I see it, the relatively 
poor showing of the German en- 
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tries was due to the lack of experi- 
ence of their owners, navigators, 
and crews. One navigator gave me 
a day’s run of 220 miles (Brilliant’s 
top was 166 miles and we never once 
stopped to play pingpong with the 
Portuguese men-o’-war) and when I 
cautiously questioned the accuracy 
of his claim became quite indignant. 
But a shipmate of his told me that 
his run was stepped off from a D.R. 
position, and I could see for myself 
that he had made no allowance for 
Gulf Stream drift. Another navi- 
gator, who was also captain, as- 
sured me that he never took his 
sextant forward of the cabin house 
and almost never out of the cockpit, 
the instrument being one of long and 
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treasured ownership. Well, you 
can’t fix a yacht’s position that 
way, unless you arrange to have 
sun, moon, and stars always on 
your weather side. 

But if I offer an opinion as to the 
sea ability of these Europeans in 
comparison with their more experi- 
enced competitors, I have no criti- 
cism of their likability. Germans, 
Danzigers, and Hollanders were all 
hearty adherents of the sport. After 
they have wrung from their socks 
the blue water of a Transatlantic 
race we may see them among the 
winners at Bermuda and welcome 
them in the Fastnet and what have 
you. They are learning the universal 
lingo of the ocean racing scoundrels. 


FintsH BermMupA Race 


Crass A 


Start Newport, R. I., 


June 22nd, 1936 


Distance, 630 Miles 


Elapsed Time Allowance Corrected Time 


Yacht Rig Owner D.H.M.S. H.M.S. D.H.M.S. 
Stormy Weather Yawl P. LeBoutillier 4:20:25:19 10:51:56 4:09:33:23 
Brilliant Sch. W. Barnum 4:18:54:32 7:19:36 4:11:34:56 
Edlu Yawl R. J. Schaefer 5:00:44:17 10:34:43 4:14:09:34 
Teragram Sch. G. W. Mixter 4:23:25:35 9:15:02 4:14:10:33 
Vamarie Ketch V. S. Makaroff 4:18:50:13 1:27:12 4:17:23:01 
Zeearend (Dutch) Yawl C. Bruynzeel, Jr. 5:05:25:03 10:45:10 4:18:39:53 
Red Head Yaw! Adrian Iselin II 5:05:46:01 9:58:07 4:19:47 :54 
Roland von Bremen (Ger.) Yawl Dr. Franz Perlia 5:08:00:56 10:45:10 4:21:15:46 
Valkyrie Ketch C. Catherwood 5:01:51:44 3:51:08 4:22:00:36 
Nam Sang Ketch J. H. Plumb, Jr. 5:04:25:03 4:28:35 4:23:56:28 
Aschanti II (Ger.) Yawl Dr. L. Lutowski 5:09:23:19 8:26:44 5:00:56:35 
Ladrone Sch. J. H. Ottley 5:05:14:37 2:16:42 5:02:57 :55 
Mistress Sch. G. E. Roosevelt 5:10:35:56 4:28:43 5:06:07 :13 
Peter von Danzig (Danzig) Yawi Karl Beier 5:15:53:44 9:07:03 5:06:44:41 
Belisarius Yawl C. B. Rockwell 6:03:32:17 12:30:22 5:15:01:55 
Arktur (Ger.) Ketch U. Deutschlander 6:06:44:27 10:36:16 5:29:08:11 
Hamburg (Ger.) Yawl L.Schlimbachetal  6:07:10:57 10:45:10 5:20:25:47 
Brema (Ger.) Yawl E. Strassburg 6:10:56:57 9:57:13 6:00:59 :44 
Ettsi (Ger.) Ketch Dr. W. Wélfing 6:03:43:27 1:54:31 6:01:48:56 
Meridian Sch, M. Knight 6:06 :08:46 2:20:16 6:03:48:30 
Nordlys Sch. C. Bowles 6:07 :36:20 3:36:53 6:03:59 :27 
Tradition Sch. Dr. F. A. Calderone 6:20:00:56 8:06:42 6:11:54:14 
Mandoo II Yawl D.S. Berger Returned, disabled 
Salee Sch. G. Ottley 
Winsome Too Ketch H. Edwards 4 t 
Countess Sch. J. R. Aron be fs 
Sea Saga (Swedish) Sch. N. Odman r 

Crass B 
Elapsed Time Allowance Corrected Time 

Yacht Rig Owner D.H. M.S. H.M.S D.H.M.S. 
Kirawan Cut. R. P. Baruch 4:20:08:41 12:53:01 4:07:15:40 
Actaea Sloop H. Sears 5:00:56:01 13:42:48 4:11:13:13 
Apache Sloop C. F. Havemeyer 5:06:01:23 17:07:29 4:12:53:54 
Sirocco Sloop R. 8. Robinson 5:09:38:59 19:56:12 4:13:42:47 
Starlight Cut. A.B. Fa ay 5:15:22:09 16:50:11 4:22:31:58 
Gypsy Sloop F.C. Paine 5:14:44:35 13:52:26 5:00:52:09 
Spindrift Sloop A. E. Peirce 6:05:57:46 17:18:42 §:12:39:04 
Pendragon Cut. H.M. Devereux 6:09:23:38 20:32:20 §:12:51:18 
Lands End Ketch A. L. Loomis, Jr 6:08:08:00 18:26:04 5:13:41:56 
Escapade Sch. H. G. Fownes 6:04:35:12 13:44:28 5:14:50:45 
Esmeralda Sloop J. K. Roosevelt 6:08:19:17 16:09:20 5:16:09:57 
Geisha Sloop L. L. Stanton 6:18:31:37 16:56:35 6:01:35:02 
Alibi Cut. K.F. Miller & F. Williams Returned, disabled 
Spindrift Ketch M. M. Jackson 
Duckling Sloop C. W. Atwater Did not start, disabled 

Spectat Crass, Over 73 FEET 
Zara Sch. F.C. McCormack Returned, disabled 
White Cloud Sch. Dr. P. E. Truesdale Disqualified, used engine 
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TRY THE TROPICS’ 
POPULAR DRINK 


‘laniers Punch” 


Made with Genuine 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


8 YEARS OLD—97 PROOF 


For Free Recipe Book with 60 

Delicious Rum Cocktails, High- 

balls, Punches and Toddies 

writeR.U.Delapenha&Co.,Inc., 
U. S. Agents, 

Dept. YM-1, 57 Laight St., N.Y. 


MYERS’S 
JAMAICA RUM 





Avucust, the best cruising 

month of the year. It may be 

sultry in the city but it’s crisp 
- and fresh at sea. 


Stay up on deck all the 
time! Ship some Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and enjoy those 
crisp toasted flakes, so nour- 
ishing and easy to serve. De- 
licious with milk or cream. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek — packed with the 
inner WAXTITE wrapper which 
keeps them always oven-fresh. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 
CORN FLAKES 








Wah-Hoo-Wah on the James River 


(Continued from page 57) 


college Class C consolation field and 
put a new schoolboy Class C record 
of 49.180 miles an hour on the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard 
Association books. 

Wind and water conditions were 
perfect for the first day’s racing but 
were somewhat turbulent for the 
early heats on Sunday, thus ac- 
counting for the spills that removed 
Dartmouth’s two entrants from the 
Class B race and cost Ferguson 
whatever chance he had of beating 
Sawyer for the individual cham- 
pionship. Sawyer did not win a race, 
but he was always up there in the 
money and consistency paid its 
rewards in the end. 

Mile time trials held on Monday 
morning to give the collegians a 
crack at world records failed to dis- 
turb the standards on the National 
Outboard Association books. Wood 
actually exceeded the Class A ama- 
teur mark but lacked a tiny fraction 
of the tenth of a mile margin neces- 
sary to gain recognition for a new 
record. Deemer came within a 
whisker of the Class C record in his 
first run but had to give up further 
trials when his engine stuck a piston 
later in the morning. 

No intercollegiate regatta ever 
enjoyed a better social background 
than that provided by the hospit- 
able Virginians, headed by James 
Mullen, whose son, James Mullen 


“Wee One” —A 20-Foot Triumph 


(Continued from page 55) 


When I tell you that for the entire 
night we took not one drop of solid 


| water on her decks; that what spray 


did come aboard was due to a wave 
top which broke against our side; 
that we worked nicely to windward 
against the chop, and for much of 
the time against the tide, despite 
our tiny sail area, you will begin to 
realize how elated we were as the 
night wore on, and how large our 
little packet seemed to grow in our 
eyes. 

The next day, with our changed 
crew, we emerged from the Cape 
May jetties about an hour before 
noon and started up the coast for 
New York under full working sails 
with the wind dying fast. We spent 
the next twenty-four hours sailing 
uneventfully up the coast, mostly 
on a reach and in moderate airs. 
This gave us a chance to find out 
how badly Wee One would roll with 
a following sea off her quarter. 
Pleased we were to find how little it 
turned out to be. Eleven o’clock 
the following morning found us 
sailing past the Normandie (I some- 
times wonder if they even saw us) 
and approaching the Statue of 
Liberty. We had sailed 120 miles 
(nautical) in moderate airs at an 
average of five knots. 


II, carried Princeton’s hopes in the 
speed carnival. The physical set-up 
was perfect, too, for the first major 
outboard regatta ever held in that 
territory, and residents of Rich- 
mond and its suburbs turned out by 
the thousands to witness the spec- 
tacle. 

They saw the successful inclusion 
in the program of consolation races | 
for lads who failed to win prizesin the 
regular contests and they thrilled, 
too, at the sight of the Misses Molly 
Tyson and Mary Chapman, leading 
the college handicap race heats with 
their tiny midget outfits. The crowd 
got a thrill, also, out of seeing Gar 
Wood, of Miss America fame, stuff 
himself into his son’s midget boat 
and win the annual race for Proud 
Papas for the second time after 
making a second start to give his 
less skillful adversaries an oppor- 
tunity to get across the starting 
line. 

Officers elected for 1936-37 by 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Out- 
board Association were: Commo- 
dore, Crawford R. Ferguson, Dart- 
mouth; Vice Commodore, Thomas 
Tyson, Stevens Tech. ; Rear Commo- 
dore, Rowan D. Spraker, Jr., Cor- 
nell; Fleet Captain, James Mullen, | 
II, Princeton; Treasurer, Roy J. 
Straley, Georgia Tech.; Secretary, 
Miss Mary 8. Tyson, Bradford 
Junior College. 


The rest of the summer spent on 
the Sound, the trip back to Oxford 
entirely against head winds, and 
subsequent sailing has but con- | 
firmed our early findings. The only 
sailing difficulty we ever experi- | 
enced was beating to windward in | 
a left-over slop and practically no 
air — but, then, no boat likes these | 
conditions, so how could 20-foot | 
Wee One be expected to? Her free- | 
board, a little above the accepted | 
ideal to make her roomy and dry; 
her beam, narrow for so short a 
boat; her light displacement and 
long lateral plane, have never once 
proved detrimental and her ability 
to work to windward against any 
sea when the wind is really howling 
is almost unbelievable. 

Our run up the coast ended in a 
head tide all the way up New York 
Harbor while on the 10-hour run of 
the day before down the Delaware 
the incoming and outgoing tides 
were balanced. These runs, con- 
firmed by many shorter runs, place 
Wee One as definitely above the line 
for ideal speeds for cruising yachts | 
of her length as given by Uffa Fox | 
in his recent book, “Sailing, Sea- | 
manship and Yacht Construction.” | 
And this, Mr. Fox, without over- | 
hangs. 
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You ean 
see for 
yourself? 





Yes, sir! The “Lebby” Marine Searchlight is designed and 
built on true scientific principles. It picks up definite 
objects at long range as easily as one would point a finger 
in daytime! 

The heavy mirrored glass magnifying projector-reflec- 
tor gathers all possible light rays into a condensed, 
practical beam. It then PROJECTS that piercing, search- 
ing ray wherever you direct it. That’s why the “Lebby” 
goes beyond where spotlights stop! 

Made of brass throughout, in 7, 10 and 14 inch dia- 
meters. Deck or pilot house controls, with maximum 
elevation and depression range. Built for long service 
under severe marine conditions. 

Write for full information, stating voltage—or see your 
local dealer! 


Witcox. Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 











E.L.W.CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN., LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 
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COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard KorGdless Marine Ropes. 
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YACHTING 


Fresh Water for the 
Cooling System 


(Continued from page 45) 


generator sets, one operating a small 
air compressor. The one with com- 
pressor was retained to supply air for 
the whistle and to act as an emer- 
gency generating set. 

The only gasoline on the yacht is 
carried in a 70-gallon copper tank 
boxed in on the main deck. This 
feeds to the auxiliary generator only 
when in use. At other times the 
pipe is disconnected above deck. 
A hand pump and hose are provided 
for filling the launch tanks. 

The second gasoline set was dis- 
carded and a 5 kw. Junkers Diesel 


set was installed on the center line 
in the place formerly occupied by 
the center propelling engine. The 
new generator is supported by 
springs and is mounted directly 
over the two center girders. Its ex- 
haust is conducted up the stack and 
is of double flexible tubes with bands 
of large radius. 

Other auxiliaries, pumps, re- 
frigerating set, water service sets 
and switchboard, as well as mani- 
folds and piping in general, were un- 
disturbéd and the original fuel 
tanks retained. 


Reviving a Dying Class 


(Continued from page 40) 


the Reba Main, owned and sailed by 
W. C. Grieb of Chestertown, and 
the Mayflower, owned by Howard 
Strong, also of Chestertown. These 
all competed in the next year’s 


‘regatta. 


The aim of these enthusiasts in 
securing the trophy was to revive 
interest in the boats and insure that 
they would be raced precisely as 
they used to be. The rules governing 
competition for the trophy were 
written to maintain the racing of 
these log canoes as they were before 
and shortly after the Civil War and 
until racing died. Those interested 
were gratified when, in 1933, the 
first new Chesapeake Bay log canoe 
in 35 years was built in the shops of 
Harry Sinclair & Son at Oxford, for 
John D. Williams of Easton. He 
christened her Mystery. Since then, 
Oliver Duke of Talbot County has 
built three more new log boats and 
has entered one of them, the Noddy, 
in the last two annual regattas. 

The Chesapeake Bay Log Canoe 
Association was organized in Au- 
gust, 1933, to perpetuate the sailing 
of the log canoes under fair condi- 
tions. The Association is pleased to 
be assured that there will be more 
entries this season than in the past. 
A group of members of the Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, headed by 
Richard Randall, have bought the 
Margaret P. Hall, a former Gov- 
ernor’s Cup winner, and she has 
been reconditioned and will be 
sailed this year by Captain Nat 
Kennedy. Another group in the 
Chesapeake Bay and the Tred Avon 
Yacht Clubs have secured the Belle 
Helen, another resurrection, which 
will be skippered by Ralph Wiley. 

The canoe men were invited to 
send a boat to the 1933 Motor Boat 
Show and the Magic, winner of the 
Governor’s Cup that year, was 
selected. She aroused much interest, 
not only on the part of the average 


sailorman, who could not grasp how 
the boat could carry such an enor- 
mous spread of canvas, but also in 
naval architects who admired the 
perfect lines of the hull. The Magic 
was built in 1904, on the Green of 
St. Michaels, by Charles Tarr. She 
was converted to a gasoline boat 
and was later reconditioned for sail- 
ing. 

The Mary Rider, winner of the 
Governor’s Cup in 1928, 1929 and 
1930, was built in 1877 on Tilghman 
Island by Captain Jim Lowery. Un- 
like the Island Bird, which was one 
of the famous winners in the old 
days, she had never been equipped 
for racing until recently. When 
seven years old, she was brought to 
St. Michaels by Dr. Clay Dodson 
and renamed Martha Dodson, after 
his wife. She was used as an oyster 
boat and owned by a number of 
people, finally becoming the prop- 
erty of Perry Haskins, a negro, 
from whom I bought her in 1916. 
She had then been practically 
abandoned. Her seams were open 
and marsh grass was growing 
through them. She had neither stem 
nor sternpost, her washboards were 
practically gone and her “‘raising”’ 
was so rotten that it had to be re- 
moved down to the logs. She was in 
worse condition than any of the old 
boats that have been reconditioned 
in recent years. 

The Mayflower, another famous 
old boat, was built in 1880. After a 
long life she was practically aban- 
doned when she was bought and re- 
built by Howard Strong of Chester- 
town, grandson of the man for 
whom she was originally built. 

The resurrection of these old log 
canoes should appeal to all boat 
lovers. There are still some of these 
old timers dying lingering deaths on 
bars and reefs. Who knows that 
they may not be brought back to 
life some time? 
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SHIPMATE 


This year its Kirawan — 
winner of the Bermuda Race 
— designed by Rhodes — 
built by Jakobsen— 
equipped with a SHIPMATE 
Range. 

Year after year, the de- 
signers and builders of the 
season’s outstanding yachts 
select SHipMATES. Why? Be- 
cause SHIPMATES are well 
made and dependable; be- 
cause in the broad Snip- 
MATE line there is bound to 
be a model which meets the 
requirements of the vessel 
precisely; and because 
SHIPMATEsS have been made 
since 1881 and are properly 
designed and constructed to 
meet the severe demands of 
marine usage. 


Full catalog sent upon request 


THE 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford Conn. 


Established 1830 


RANGES 








of ageing, over the bottled in 
bond requirement—yet priced at 
about what you'd pay for 4-year 
old whiskey. Kentucky Tavern is 100 
proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey, | 
bottled in bond under U.S. Gov- 


YEARS 
OLD 


ernment supervision. Kentucky Tavern is 
also available in 18-year-old distillation. 








France Retains Spreckels Trophy 


(Continued from page 37) 


laps the wild French motor cyclist, 
Monneret, seized the lead and, con- 
tinuing his meteoric dash of 2m. 
12s. for the three-kilometre course, 
gradually pulled away from the 
field. Once or twice Jacoby got going 
really fast, and calculations showed 
that he could regain the lead before 
the two-hour gun, but each time, 
just when we were getting all 
warmed up, he would stop and carry 
on his tinkering and cord-pulling. 
Joe Turner, who represented Eng- 
land in the Florida Internationals, 
was with me, and we both suffered 
agonies watching the race slowly 
but surely slipping from the grasp 
of America’s game little champion. 
Still, both he and Forbes fought on 
to keep Rothschild from getting 
into place money. Poor Davie was 
way back, but, like his partner, put 
up bursts of terrific speed in be- 


a 


Fred Jacoby traveled fast but had to make frequent stops 





tween stops. Forbes deserves a 
special pat on the back for carrying 
on for over an hour with his steering 
wheel adrift from its mounting. 
He well deserved third place. 
Monneret completed 43 laps (129 
kilometres) in the two hours, which 
gave him an average of 39.18 m.p.h. 
Jacoby completed 37 laps (111 km.), 
Lord Forbes 33 laps (99 km.), 
Baron Rothschild 33 laps (99 km.), 
and Davie 29 laps (87 km.), Dupuy 
6 laps (18 km.). The Frenchmen 
were lapping the course consistently 
at over 50 m.p.h., and had not 
Monneret lost so much at the start, 
his average would have been around 
the “fifty.” On the other hand, 
Jacoby was “‘out”’ even longer, and 
when really moving was appreciably 
faster than either of the Frenchmen, 
while Davie could certainly hold 
them. Next year they could win. 


At the Mouth of the Mersey 


(Continued from page 47) 


one man handled the rod, but still, 
it is the largest ever brought to 
gaff with rod and reel. 

Among the successful anglers off 
Liverpool last season were Julian 
Crandall, who was the victor, after 
a 16-hour battle, over a 648- 
pounder. He broke his rod during 
the fight but changed the line to 
another rod and reel and continued 
the battle. Herman Gray, a Palm 
Beach guide, spent a month off 
these shores before he was able to 
stop one, and then took fifteen 
hours to catch a 512-pound fish. 

How is it then that when Captain 
Tom Gifford arrived in Liverpool, 
he promptly made a bet that no 
tuna would take him over one hour 
and thirty minutes to bring to gaff. 
Wasting no time, he went out the 
following morning, his only chance 
to fish himself, promptly hooked 
one and caught it in an hour and 
forty-five minutes. True, he lost 
his bet, but he proved that tuna 
could be taken in fast time. The 
answer is that Gifford fought his 
fish and did not let it fight him. 
At Bimini, you must take them 
fast or else bring in only what the 


sharks have left. Gifford was 
equipped with what I consider 
tackle of the correct size: a 30-ounce 
Vom Hofe hickory tip, 800 yards 
of Ashaway 54-thread line and a 
14/0 Vom Hofe reel. Experience has 
convinced me that for big tuna fish- 
ing rods made of hickory are 
much easier on the angler and at the 
same time harder on the fish. 
Owing to their resiliency, they will 
kill the fish a great deal faster than 
heavy bamboo. 

If you are at Liverpool and the 
tuna are not in, it is a simple mat- 
ter to motor to Lockport, Lunen- 
burg or Jordan Bay, where you are 
likely to find them, or even back to 
Yarmouth and Wedgeport, where 
they are to be found in all sizes. 

There are half a dozen guides at 
Liverpool who are rod and reel 
enthusiasts. The hospitality is 
cheering and everyone is willing 
to give a hand. George Hatt, of 
the information bureau, will be 
glad to advise as to the movements 
of these great fish. Don’t miss 
Liverpool if you visit Nova Scotia 
and if you are a devotee of the 
sport of giant tuna fishing. 
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HOW To SERVE 


A BANQUET 
ON A 30-FOOTER 








TOCK your galley with Heinz 
home-style, ready-to-eat foods and 
every meal becomes a banquet! The 
size of your galley range will make 


no difference. In fair weather or 
foul—you'll enjoy all the comforts 
of home eating! 


These fine Heinz foods should be in 
every well-stocked sea-going larder: 
Heinz Oven-Baked Boston-style 
Beans—plump, tender fellows, baked 
to a turn with pork and rich ’lasses 
sauce. Heinz Cooked Spaghetti—all 
ready to heat and serve—drenched in 
savory tomatoes and imported cheese. 
And a full assortment of Heinz 
Home-style Soups—slow-cooked de- 
lights that recapture the homey good- 
ness of the old farm kitchen! 


Stock up right now! Tell your gro- 
cer to fill up your galley with Heinz 
—and make sure that every one of 
your cruise meals is a banquet! 


HEINZ 
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WIN A 


CAPE COD BOAT 
THIS SUMMER 3 


A contest for youngsters and adults ‘ 
which you will enjoy and only in- 
volves your ability to take good , 
photographs. For contest rules and 
instructions write today to 


, 
CONTEST MANAGER ; 
, 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


—— a Wareham, Massachusetts 
CAPE COD NIMBLET—$350 > 
The first grand prize and one WE ARE ACCEPTING ORDERS 4 
of 12 prizes to be awarded FOR 1937 DELIVERY ALREADY 






> 


OPAPP IIIS ad wes a 


NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — Fire. Today 
that fear, too, can be banished 100% with 
Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only auto- 
matic system for boats approved by Under- 
writers. 


Send for Free Booklet “The Boat That Won’t Burn” 
Walter Kidde and Company : 


75 West St., BroomrieLp, N. J. 





















Old Man Joe says: 


JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 








JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 











These vital and exclusive fea- 
tures have won universal 
approval and adoption by 
more than 57 engine builders. 


Specialists in REVERSE & REDUCTION Gears 


FREE 138 Vu poh “Rao the Rand” GEARS 





The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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There Were Giants in Those Days 


(Continued from page 36) 


through a hoop. It crashes through 
flimsy mud and plaster walls like a 
sixteen-inch shell. The manner in 
which it can butt a splintery pas- 
sage for itself from end to end of a 
row of Japanese houses would give 
points to a tank. If it bumps into 
such things as lamp-posts and tele- 
graph poles, it breaks them short 
off; and it plucks up forest trees by 
the roots. 

I draw a veil over the subsequent 
proceedings. In any case, I am, for 
some reason, a little hazy about 
them. And I do not propose to use 
my imagination lest I might be 
tempted to exaggerate. As I have 
said before, this is a true story and 
I must stick to the strict facts. 

I woke up at dawn next morning 
to find the island’s one and only 
policeman grinning at me as I lay 
in my bunk. 

I said, ‘‘Gosh! Nakagawa San, 
did we kill anyone last night? Have 
you come to arrest us?”’ 

Nakagawa was an old friend of 
ours, thank Heaven. He grinned. 
“Aha!” said he. “Very funny. 
Very trouble. Very sorry for you. 
I try wake other gentlemen, but 
they all same dead. Last night 
you make a little breakage and all 
people very angry. Ha, ha! They 
tell me arrest you, but I tell them 
only foreign gentlemen having 
some play. I think arrest very 
trouble. I think you pay up more 
better, yes?”’ 

I said, “But, good Lord! Naka- 
gawa. I seem to remember wrecking 
the whole village. We’ll pay up, of 
course, if we can. But can we? 
What will it cost?” 

Nakagawa said, “Five hundred 
yen — and no more make trouble 
for you. You pay, I think, yes, 
please.” 

I looked around at the others. 
They lay in their bunks, dead to the 
world. They looked even deader 
than that, a truly horrible sight. I 
saw there was no hope of advice or 
decision from those battered, swol- 
len corpses. I said, “All right. 
Five hundred yen it is. You’ll have 
to trust me, Nakagawa San, and 
I’ll send you a draft as soon as I get 
back to Yokohama.” 

Nakagawa withdrew, hissing po- 
litely, and I observed with surprise 
that Long Mac was winking at me. 
I might have known the wildest 
night had never yet left its after- 
math with that tough Scot. He 
grinned. “ Yon’s cheap at the price,” 
said he! ‘“‘Man! That was a most 
uproarious evening. But we’d better 
away out of this, I’m thinking, 
before they find out some more 
damage we’ve done and put the 
price up. Cast off, and stand by to 
take her out. I’ll start the motor.” 

We were halfway home before 
our captain, our bo’sun and our 
cook came to. I brought them back 


to life with potions of bottled beer 
and then Long Mac nearly fright- 
ened them to death again. He said, 
““Man! Say your prayers. You’ve 
devastated the island and deci- 
mated the community and dese- 
crated the native gods. The place 
looks as if it had been struck by a 
typhoon, an earthquake, an ava- 
lanche and a tidal wave. You’re for 
it, all of you. Montmorency’s com- 
mitted sacrilege; he broke into the 
temple and smashed a bottle of 
aquavit over yon heathen image’s 
head. And you other two committed 
murrrder! Tiny pushed a_ house 
down and squashed a poor old 
bedridden woman and Ted trod on 
a baby. What’s left of the popula- 
tion is ravening and howling for 
your blood. You’ve es¢aped, so far, 
thanks entirely to me, and what I 
want to know now, Skipper, is, do 
we go back to Yokohama and de- 
liver ourselves up to the police, or 
shall we sail East and try and make 
California? Or what?”’ 

Ted groaned. ‘Make it Yoko- 
hama, quick,” said he. “In Japan 
they guillotine you for murder, and 
the sooner they do it and part me 
from this head of mine, the better 
I'll feel.” 

Tiny said, “Oh, Hell. I can’t 
face sake or aquavit again. Go 
anywhere you like so long as it 
isn’t Japan or Sweden.” 

Montmorency said, “I’m Skipper 
here, and you shouldn’t have sailed 
without orders. What I say is: 
Back to Oshima! I left that case of 
liquor in the teahouse; we couldn’t 
have drunk all of it last night.” 

We had a good hard sail back to 
Yokohama. It breezed up and we 
hung on to our jackyarder and 
Yankee jib topsail a shade too long 
and carried the topmast away. In 
the middle of that we ran foul of a 
drift net and had a little trouble 
with the fishing sampan’s crew. 
Ted had brought aboard a pillow 
case full of little, crusty rolls and, 
thanks to this handy ammunition 
and the fact that Montmorency, 
once upon a time, had pitched a 
wicked baseball, we managed to 
repel boarders. 

This is about all that happened on 
that cruise which is fit for publica- 
tion. We picked up our mooring on 
Monday morning, about an hour 
before our offices were due to open 
and, while we were getting on our 
shore clothes, Tiny said, “That was 
a nice, quiet, cheap, restful week- 
end. It cost us Yen 500 and I 
haven’t slept for three nights. I 
seem to be covered from head to 
feet with lumps and bruises. And 
you nearly drowned me. Next week 
I vote we change the rules. Let 
Long Mac bring the drinks and 
Montmorency the meat. The Skip- 
per’s ideas about drink are much 
too fancy.” 
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The meeting carried that pro-- 


posal. Ted said, “First thing I do 
when I get ashore is to get a hot 
bath and have a sleep, and the 
office can wait and be damned to it. 
I’m filthy and I’m dead beat. Why 
I go sailing I’ll be shot if I know. 
Oh! By the way, don’t forget that 
topmast. We’ll have to get it fitted 
before Saturday.” 

Long Mac said, “Losh! What 
filthy devil’s been using my go- 
ashore shirt to clean the engine? 
I'll come no more sailing with you 
dirty pagans. The discomfort’s 
enorrmous and the expense is cruel. 


Next week I warn you there’ll be no 
more fancy drink. All you’ll get is 
beer and a case of whisky.” 

I said, ““Where’s the iodine? I 
must have collected all these cuts 
clearing away that mess aloft last 
night. And some clumsy ass has 
upset the riding light into my suit 
case. And you call this yachting!”’ 

“Sure,” said Montmorency. 
“There’s nothing like a nice, quiet 
cruise to set a man up for his 
week’s work. All aboard again as 
usual next Saturday, boys. I want 
to see what we really did do to 
Oshima.” 


Through the Islands to South America 


(Continued from page 44) 


Rio Caripe, a small branch of the 
San Juan, with Sefior Manuel at the 
tiller of the launch. When we ex- 
pressed a desire to explore the shores 
he politely asked us not to be in- 
sistent because of the fiebre. We 
subsequently learned that the na- 
tive laborers, continually ravaged 
by fever, are required to take qui- 
nine each day. Dense tropical growth 
along the Caripe was broken by 
clearings on which were built primi- 
tive thatched huts. Before these 
lounged swarthy natives, the ma- 
jority engaged in sharpening ma- 
chetes or polishing firearms. The 


noisy chatter of brilliantly colored 


parrots known as guacamayo during 
the day was taken up at night by 
howler monkeys, who strive to live 
up to their name. 

Following our trip of exploration, 
we tied up to the oil dock at Car- 
ipito the next morning prior to 
heading downstream on a favoring 
ebb tide. The tide proved some- 
what of a phenomenon, there being 
an unexplainable 14-foot rise and 
fall. We regretted leaving so soon, 
but there were nearly 2000 miles to 
be covered on the return trip and 
we were due in the States by Easter. 

We found a fresh NE breeze 
was blowing when we reached the 
Gulf. Arriving too late for the 
customs, we spent a miserable 
night of rolling at Guiria. Another 
siege of waiting followed the next 
day, while the officials, snail-like, 
made up their minds to issue clear- 
ance papers. When at last they 
arrived, we lost little time in head- 
ing back for Port-of-Spain which 
we cleared for the last time at mid- 
night of January 23rd. Once outside 
the Dragon’s Mouth, mizzen and 
staysail were set in a moderate 
easterly breeze. The Southern Cross, 
high over Trinidad, bade us goodby 
to South America. 

With the coming of dawn, the 
wind freshened and the mainsail 
was hoisted. Ten knots were logged 
until St. Georges Lighthouse was 
abeam and shortly after noon we 
anchored in the harbor of Grenada’s 


capital. It had been a fine sailing 
day, a fitting one for the beginning 
of a homeward-bound voyage! 

An early start was made the 
following morning for the 85-mile 
run to St. Vincent. When clear of 
Grenada all sail was set in a fresh 
ENE breeze. We ran into several 
short rain squalls off Carriacou, one 
of the numerous keys known as the 
Grenadines that extend between 
Grenada and St. Vincent. 

Kingstown, located on the south- 
west side of St. Vincent, affords a 
poor harbor as a ground swell 
heaves through the Bequia Passage. 
For three days we awaited the 
diminishing of a strong wind that 
blew fiercely down from the moun- 
tains behind the town. On the 28th 
we crossed over to St. Lucia. Here 
the Smith brothers reported the 
frames of the new boat completed. 
We visited their boatyard which 
was located on the top of a moun- 
tain! Naturally, we were curious as 
to their method of launching the 
boats. The problem had been easily 
settled. Several bottles of rum 
formed the basis of a party. When 
their friends had enjoyed hos- 
pitality, they lifted the new craft 
and carried it down the slope to the 
water’s edge. The rum was cheap, 
their friends had a good time, and 
the boat was launched. 

Port Castries was cleared at 
noon, and all sail set in the open 
waters of St. Lucia Passage. Sunset 
found us off Martinique and we 
crossed Martinique Passage in a 
moderate east wind. 

By midnight Dominica was astern 
and at three the lights of Basseterre, 
on the lower end of Guadeloupe, 
were abeam. Dawn found the 
Cachalot crossing Guadeloupe Pas- 
sage with Montserrat making up 
through rain clouds. North of 
Montserrat there was a long ground 
swell which we felt until we were 
within the lee of the Virgin Islands. 

The distance to St. Thomas from 
Nevis is 150 miles. We crossed 
Anegada Passage on a _ windless 
night. A portion of the first week in 
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GEORGE LAWLEY & SON 
CORPORATION 


WISHES TO ANNOUNCE 


The installation of new three hundred ton railway 
and that reservations for fall storage, either shed or 
basin, are now being accepted. 


Finest craftsmanship and storage facilities on the 
Eastern Seaboard at a most economical cost... 


Ten minutes out of Boston 


Your inquiry will receive prompt and courteous 
attention. 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SON 
CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Talbot 7200 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE SINCE 1866 














Before you buy ANY Diesel 


investigate 


CUMMINS-DIESEL 


28 Marine Models 


from which to choose, each equipped with the EXCLUSIVE 
Cummins Fuel Distribution and Injection System. 


Ask for Details 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., 405 Wilson St., COLUMBUS, IND. 


CUMMINS-DIESELS — 


MARINE’ INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 


LC) 


FO 

















When your boat’s USL-equipped 
—it’s well-equipped 


A complete range of Marine Battery types — plus the coopera- 
tion of an efficient engineering service. 


USL BATTERY CORPORATION, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 
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OLUMBIAN 
VS BRONZE 
ropellers| 


give the speed you desire with 
most miles per gallon. Specify a 
Columbian for best results. 

Write for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N.Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 















Dimensions = THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 
L.0.A. 30/0" = _//f! 

L.W.L. 25'0” This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as a Yawl, 
Beam 10’6” Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
Draft 3'9’' e Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 


; makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 
Mi possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of 
outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
sea. Write for circulars. 


General repairs ard servicing at reasonable 
\>.) prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 
as we have a crew of highly specialized mechen- 
- ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. We 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 
sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 
~J each shed, and each boat has its own individual 
i A 2 cradle. We can do a speedy job in repairing or 
‘a Ce eee servicing, you will be surprised how reasonable 














the prices are. 





tanned CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
: - Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 





flomonts of. Yacht. Design 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
By NORMAN L. SKENE 


Naval Architect 























A handbook for both amateur and professional which presents clearly the 
operations involved in the designing of yachts of all types. Thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. 


Illustrated — Price $3.50 Net 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


This white STRYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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*Cachalot’s” barometer read 28.72 and was still 


ae 


falling at the height of the November hurricane 


February was spent on the local 
railway in St. Thomas. The Cacha- 
lot received a coat of copper paint, 
the first since Miami. Marine 
growth is rapid in tropical waters. 

On Thursday, we sailed from 
St. Thomas, passing around the 
eastern end of Vieques Island and 
heading west along the Porto Rican 
coast. By sunset the Cachalot was 
feeling the swells off Point Tuna, 
the southeast extremity of Porto 
Rico. Huge fires were burning 
along the southern coast. It was the 
sugar cane harvesting season, and 
the cane fields were being cleared of 
stubble. Anchorage was made on 
the west side of Muertos Island, 
south of Ponce, under the light of a 
full moon. After a night in Guanica, 
the Cachalot came around to Maya- 
guez. The blue water was dotted 
with the white sails of small fishing 
boats. There was not a cloud on any 
of the mountain ranges, a rare 
occurrence in Porto Rico. 

Mona Passage was somewhat 
quieter than on our December 
crossing and a 180-mile run, devoid 
of any breeze, put us in Santo 
Domingo City. The pilot came 
aboard at the mouth of the Rio 
Ozama and directed us to dock 
until the arrival of custom officials. 
Once rid of half a dozen uniformed 
men, we anchored across the stream. 
To keep from swinging, a stern 
anchor was put over as the river is 
less than 500 feet wide. For the next 
two days all hands were ashore 
visiting the sights of the oldest 
city in the New World, for over 
400 years known as Santo Domin- 
go, but recently renamed Cuidad 
Trujillo. 

Sixty-two hours were necessary 
to cover the 450 miles to Kingston, 
Jamaica. In the course of the first 
24 hours, the engine was stopped 
four times, while Leo, the tireless 


maquinista, sweated over frozen 
ejection valves. Water in the 
Trinidad fuel had been stirred up 
by heavy seas encountered on 
clearing Cuidad Trujillo. Steerage- 
way was maintained with the stay- 
sail in a light breeze. 

Continuing west, we found the 
weather fair though there were 
heavy quartering seas at intervals 
during the second night. This chop 
on the Caribbean becomes very 
monotonous after a time. On the 
morning of the third day Jamaica 
was faintly seen ahead through 
low-lying clouds, and visibility re- 
mained poor throughout the day. 
We did not arrive at quarantine 
until after dark. 

We entered Kingston Harbor on 
Monday, anchoring off the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, and remained for a 
week. Our intention on clearing 
Kingston was to go through the 
Windward Passage and onto the 
Bahama Banks, but we progressed 
no further than Point Morant, on 
the eastern end of Jamaica. A 
freshening NE wind, indicating a 
norther, would have made slow 
going up the Passage, and for a 
week we remained at anchor in 
Port Morant, a small, quiet harbor 
ten miles west of the point. 

Outside the wind blew a gale 
and we were forced to bide our 
time. A third attempt to start 
north on Saturday, was successful. 
The wind remained variable 
throughout the day and night of 
our run on the Passage, but off Cape 
Maysi, on the morning of March 
1st, a hard rain squall foretold the 
approach of another norther. Na- 
ture seemed bent on keeping us 
from rounding the eastern end of 
Cuba. The nearest anchorage was 
Guantanamo, 50 miles to the west. 
Setting mizzen and staysail, we 
ran along the lee shore and anchored 
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BE GUIDED BY THE STEERING WHEEL 





VIKING 


MARINE PAINTS 
— for Complete 


Marine. Protection 


A superior line of yacht paints 
to beautify and protect your 
boat. 


@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 

@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 


Ask for descriptive circular 
with color chips and price list 


MARINE DIVISION 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


** This 
‘SS PALMER 
» CLUTCH 





















means a 


clean landing’”’ 


This FORD V-8 CONVERSION, con- 
verted by Palmer, naturally has the 
Palmer Clutch that delivers 100% 

wer forward and 80% in reverse. It 





is fully enclosed and runs in a bath of 
oil, so that the devastating effects of 


sand and salt water are eliminated. 
When put into position it stays put, for 
both ahead and reverse positions are 
securely locked. This and six other 
equally important Palmer Features are 
the reasons of the success of the Palmer 
Conversion of the Ford V-8. Price 
delivered Cos Cob, Conn. $445.00. Send 
for descriptive literature. Other Palmer 
Engines 2 to 150 H.P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
4 Hathaway Rd. Cos Cob, Conn. 
Dealers in all important Coastal Cities 





in Guantanamo Bay that afternoon. 
It was difficult to leave the hos- 
pitality of the officers and men of 
the naval station, but on the third 
day the Cachalot was off to an early 
start. 

As the Cachalot worked around 
Point Caleta and Cape Maysi the 
wind was observed to have a 
tendency to blow parallel to the 
shore. Sail was set and we settled 
down for the night’s run along 
Cuba’s north coast, arriving off 
Lobos Key Light the next evening. 
Now that Florida was so close we 
were reluctant to stop and the 
Cachalot continued up the Old 
Bahama and Santaren Channels, 
anchoring on the Banks, 85 miles 
south of Riding Rock. 

As we worked north the next day, 
trolling lines were put over, and a 
number of barracuda, bonita and 
jacks were caught, as well as a 
50-pound amberjack, the prize 
catch of the cruise. Anchorage was 
made between Castle Rock and 
South Riding Rock, only 35 miles 
southeast of Bimini. 

We had planned to cross to 
Miami on Sunday night, but the 
day dawned threatening, with an 
east wind. Later it shifted to the 
south and increased. Rather than 
worry about dragging onto the reefs, 


Lake Michigan 


AILED in a knock-down wind 

and choppy seas, thirty craft 
participated in the annual Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association re- 
gatta at Racine, Wisconsin, on July 
5th. The Racine Yacht Club was 
host to the visiting fleet for the first 
time in many years. 

Preceding the regatta the annual 
Chicago-Milwaukee long-distance 
race was started on the evening of 
July 3rd from Belmont Harbor, 
Chicago. The schooner Elizabeth, 
sailed by Lynn A. Williams of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, again repeated 
her victory and won the George 
Owen Clinch Cup by sailing the 
78-nautical-mile course in 11 hours 
and 14 minutes, corrected time. 

First to cross the finish line in 
Milwaukee harbor was the schooner 
Bagheera, Chicago Y. C., with Bud 
Snite at the helm. Snite finished one 
minute and 21 seconds ahead of 
Elizabeth on actual time, but time 
allowance dropped him to second 
place. The schooner Suez IJ, now 
owned by Charles Reilly, of Mil- 
waukee, finished third on elapsed 
and corrected times. 

The regatta fleet was enlarged 
by craft that returned to Racine. 
Various classes competed over 
nine-mile courses laid out between 


we drew clear and dropped the 
hook about a mile northeast of 
South Riding Rock in four fathoms 
of water. By Monday evening, the 
wind was blowing with gale force, 
and at two next morning we were 
in the midst of lightning and fierce 
rain squalls. With a reef in the 
mizzen and sixty fathoms of chain 
out, we rode comparatively easy for 
the next two days. It is surprising 
the way big seas will flatten out on 
the Banks. 

Miami was only 65 miles away, 
but there was nothing to do but 
wait. Finally, on Thursday, we 
crossed the Gulf Stream. Fowey 
Rocks Light, our first sight of the 
States in four months, made up 
“just where she ought to be,” as 
“Cap” proudly asserted. We were 
home again. 

In the right kind of boat — one 
that has enough power to keep 
moving when there is no wind, that 
has a stout hull and sails to steady 
her in the rough going when the 
trades kick up a sea on the Carib- 
bean and in the passages of the 
Lesser Antilles — there are no finer 
waters for extended winter cruising 
than the West Indies. Some day I 
hope to return to South America 
and take up where we left off in the 
Cachalot. 


Y. A. Regatta 


Wind Point and Racine reef. 

Sailing in the Class A cruiser 
division, Bagheera came through for 
first place in 1:24:32, corrected 
time. Second was Audax, owned 
and sailed by W. N. Whalen of the 
Columbia Y. C., Chicago, whose 
time was 1:40:27. 

Nathaniel Rubinkam’s new sloop 
Rubaiyat of the Columbia Y. C. 
sailed to victory in Class B, cruis- 
ers, leading Betty Bro, sailed by 
Milton Friend, by six minutes and 
nine seconds. Rubaiyat’s corrected 
time was 1:20:07. The Johnson- 
Scott-owned Breeze won the race for 
““C” cruisers in 2:22:09 (corrected). 

Hope, the Alden-designed ‘Q,” 
owned by Herman Karnstedt of 
the South Shore Yacht Club, Mil- 
waukee, led the fleet of Universal 
sloops. Hope negotiated the course 
in one hour 15 minutes and two 
seconds, or six seconds better than 
her closest competitor. 

Stars and some of the other small 
classes did not qualify because they 
failed to sail the right course, due to 
the sinking of the outer buoy. The 
speed consistency contest for power 
craft was won by Carl J. Meyer’s 
Sea Jay of South Shore Y. C. Miss 
Beverly of Racine was second. 

J.J. FANTA 
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Ideal power for dinghies, and for aux- 
iliary power on Snipes, Comets, Stars 
and all small sail boats. Weighs only 
2414 pounds. Write for catalog of com- 
plete Evinrude line, and special litera- 
ture on outboards for auxiliary use, 
including methods of mounting, and 
special reduction gears. OUTBOARD 
Motors Corporation, 4768 N. 27th 
St., Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 











new 36-foot cutters 
and yawls 
and 


other new boats de- 


ay signed by John Alden 
are 
KELVIN-WHITE 
COMPASS EQUIPPED 


xk *& 


The 
KENYON SPEEDOMETER 


has been installed on nine new 
Alden-designed boats 





Write for descriptive folder 
Sales agents for the 


Kenyon Marine Speedometer 


absolutely essential to sailing 


KELVIN- WHITE Co. 


112 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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are BINOCULAR DAYS 


SAILING on the bay, at the track, 
watching a polo game, or just driving 
around—whatever your idea of a good 
time, if it’s outdoors, and you want a 
clear view and a far view, a fine binoc- 
ular makes it better sport. Write for 
40-page catalog that explains how to 
select a binocular, and describes 
eleven models of the famous Bausch & 
Lomb glass. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 366 Lomb Park, Rochester,N.Y. 


BAUSCH)& LOMB 
inoculad. 


THE WORLD'S BEST — BY ANY TEST 
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“UTIMORE COPPER PAIN” 





REGATTA COPPER 
BRONZE 


Used on the bottom of your boat 
provides the utmost in anti-fouling 
protection and combines with that 
the advantage of a hard smooth under 
water surface. 


OTHER REGATTA 
YACHT SPECIALTIES 
Deck and Topside Paints 

Gloss Boot Top 
Spar Varnish 
Yacht Red Copper 
Yacht Green Composition 


Manufactured by 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 Bridge St. New York 
Established 1870 














Of Interest to the Skipper 





indicates whether the yacht is on her course or not 


A New Compass 


it inoue Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Company, of Boston, has announced 
manufacture of the new Tele-Magnetic compass and direction indicator, 
designed for easier and more accurate steering. It is the invention of F. W. 
West and several installations have been made, one on Sea Saga, Nelson 
Odman’s schooner which was entered in the Bermuda and Transatlantic 
Races. 

The device consists of a vacuum tube oscillator and a remote steering 
indicator. The oscillator is attached to the bottom of any standard com- 
pass and gives off high frequency alternating current which is delivered to 
three small condenser plates, two on the compass bowl and one on the card. 
As the ship swings, the condensers move and change capacity, in turn 
activating a needle on the indicator dial. An indicator may be placed near 
the helmsman, another near the radio direction finder, and another for 
use as & telltale. Power is supplied from a small generator or from the ship’s 
storage batteries. 

The Tele-Magnetic compass has been under test for two years in Mr. 
West’s sloop Venture and is being manufactured in the company’s Boston 
plant. 


a oe 


“More Knots with Texaco” 


NDER that title, the Texas Company has issued the 1936 edition of 

the entertaining and instructive booklet it publishes. Fifty-six 

pages in length, it is printed in four colors and covers every phase of motor 

operation. The illustrated rules of the road at sea are again included and 

their scope has been enlarged to cover regulations for sailing as well as 
motor craft. 

Other features include a full color plate of the international code flags 
with a list of the more important hoists; a two page plate showing photo- 
graphs of the principal sailor’s knots; and a complete lubrication table for 
practically every type of marine motor in use. 

The bookiet is distributed free and may be obtained from all Texaco 
waterfront stations or from the Texaco Waterways Service, 135 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 


+ + + 


Moorings in Plymouth Harbor 


b  Sesaiasie reo visiting Plymouth, Mass., will find that moorings have 
been set for them. Can buoys, bearing the words “For Visiting Yachts- 
men, Courtesy Plymouth Cordage Company,” are located as follows: one 
S.S.E. from the state pier and another S. of the black can buoy. 

Concrete blocks, each with 25’ of 34” galvanized chain and weighing 
about two tons, have been sunk. On the upper end of each chain is a 
wooden spar to which is attached 24’ of 414” circumference Plymouth 
““Cop-Painted” Manila mooring line. This is the company’s specially 
treated rope which defeats the attacks of marine bacteria. Each mooring 
line has an 18” eye splice in the upper end, parcelled and served. Attached 
to the line, with a 10’ length of 144” diameter Manila, is the mooring can 
with its invitation. The 414” line is amply strong for any yacht which can 
safely enter the basin. 








YACHTING 
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Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 


™ 





Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


LLL 
DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 
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BOAT SAILING 
for BEGINNERS 


By G. P. RANKEN 


This book is written with 
the object of giving in plain, 
non-technical language all 
the elementary details that 
it is necessary to know in 
order to handle a boat 
safely and competently. 


Illustrated 
Price, $1.25 Net 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cruiser Designs By Winslow 


Arens the orders for designs received during the last eight months by 
Ralph E. Winslow, formerly of Quincy, Mass., and now of Washing- 
ton, D. C., are the following, all auxiliaries: 

A gaff headed schooner, 57’ 9” over all, for A. H. Green, of Nelson, B. C. 

A gaff rigged cutter, 38’ 2” over all, for Paul Goodridge, of Fairfield, 
Conn. 

A gaff rigged sloop, 31’ 8” over all, for Gridley P. Melvin, of Annapolis, 
Md. 

A Marconi rigged cutter, 29’ 9” over all, for James Turner, of Tampa, 
Fla. 

A Marconi rigged cutter, 27’ 10” over all, for E. J. Aiken, of Venice, 
California. 

A Marconi ketch, 30’ over all, for Harry R. Zimmerman, of Hart, Mich. 

A gaff rigged sloop, 31’ 8” over all, for H. F. Frederickson, of Vancouver, 

C 


A Marconi cutter, 27’ 10” over all, for Oscar Tangel, of Cranford, N. J. 

A gaff rigged cutter, 28’ 2” over all, for R. M. Woolpert, of Los Angeles. 

A Marconi cutter, 27’ 10” over all, for Holt C. Vibber of Waterford, 
Conn. 

A Marconi ketch, 30’ over all, for Alfredo Wright, Jr., of Guayaquil, 
Venezuela. 

Marconi ketches, 29’ 9” over all, 24’ water line, 9’ 2”” beam and 5’ 3” 
draft, for Harold G. Bellus, C. A. Pease, Ira Cole and C. H. Taylor, of 
Berkeley, California, for a one-design class on San Francisco Bay. 

A Marconi cutter. 27’ 10” over all, for R. J. Klots, of Venice, California. 


a 


New York Office Opened 


MITCHELL DAVIS & SON, ship and yacht builders of Solomon’s, 
- Md., have opened an office at 424 Madison Ave., New York, in 
charge of William Edgar John. During the last few years the yard has 
turned out a number of notable yachts of types as different as Aweigh, 
Ballantrae, Dog Star, Loretta, Orithia, Cheerio Too, High Tide, Kiboko, 
Lord Jim and Manana. New boats recently launched include Narada, de- 
signed by P. L. Rhodes for L. Corrin Strong, of Washington; Diana, de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for Langhorne Gibson; and a new 
sloop for H. G. Hoster, also by Sparkman & Stephens. 


t 








Chris-Craft’s new “Red, White and Blue Racer” goes visiting 


Boats for Photographs 


CONTEST for the amateur photographer has been announced by the 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corporation. The contest closes September 
15th and prizes are offered for the best action photographs of Cape Cod 
boats taken during the current season. A first and a second prize will be 
awarded and ten third prizes. No member of the Cape Cod organization 
is permitted to enter but otherwise the rules are simple. Every participant 
will be required to file an entry application which may be secured from 
the company’s headquarters in Wareham, Mass. 

Cape Cod boats will be given as prizes. With fleets of its boats racing in 
both fresh and salt water in many parts of this country as well as abroad, 
interesting pictures will no doubt be submitted. 

This season’s production has brought the number of the Cape Cod Baby 
Knockabouts above the 900 mark and the other classes built by the com- 
pany have increased materially. 
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FACTS You sHouLp. 


KNOW about 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 
hazard. 







Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
“The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 


HOLZAPFEL’S 














For EARLY FALL CRUISES and 
SOUTHERN WATERS 





OMFORTS you would expect to find only in much larger cruisers, offered as standard plan 
and equipment in the fast, roomy Owens 29 Sedan, Dinette — watertight motor bulkhead — 
sound-proofed, vibrationless power — roomy cockpit (canopy if desired) — full headroom lava- 
tory — Gray 6-71. Speed 17 miles. Equipped for your complete pleasure and convenience. 
Ask us for new booklet 36 R. 


$1580 and $1880 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 


ANNAPOLIS 
MARYLAND 

















Incandescent 
SEARCHLIGHTS 


Secure a Carlisle & Finch searchlight for 
your boat and make cruising at night a 
real pleasure. Illustration shows search- 
light suitable for larger size craft. 





CATALOG | — Showing all sizes. 
CATALOG F — Floodlights. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 East Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























MATTHEWS 
RICHARDSON 
KERMATH 


Their ads in this issue tell the story and 


BRUNS-KIMBALL SHOWS 


these popular Boats and Engines 


COME AND SEE THEM 


Interesting fleet of Boats and Engines now on display 


TN rom OL T-te| 


Boats and Engines 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 15TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Terms 


and Trades 




















Ritchie Globe Underlit Compass 


New Dynamic 


Accurate Card and 
Magnetic Float 
Steady System 
Dome Top 
Powerful Magnifying 
Glass 





RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


110 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 




























NOW aie CAN OWN 


Yeas. 


7 NOCULAR! 


$ Far superior to imported glasses similarly 
priced. Modern streamline design. Magnifies 
8 times; 30 mm objective lenses give brilliant 
image, sharp details. Permanent morocco- 
grain cover, cowhide case and straps. At 
dealer’s or from us, postpaid $36.75 or 
C.O.D. Lifetime guarantee. 
a WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 8 x 30 
at 681 Hudson Avenue «¢ ¢ Rochester, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 






















The (russe of ‘Diablesse 


By FREDERIC A. FENGER 


A most delightful account of a twenty months’ cruise from 
Boston to the West Indies and the islands of South America. 
This is the cruise all yachtsmen would like to make. Seldom 
has a story of a long cruise in a small boat held more interest 
for sailors. 

Price $2.50 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street New York City 





























WOOD cans FIXES 
DENTED STEMS 


It is easy to repair dented 
stems with Plastic Wood—use 
any suitable tool to drive behind 
the stem band and bend it back 
to its proper place. Replace the 
resultant cavity with Plastic 
Wood. When dry, plane down to 

_ the surface desired. 
Plastic Wood is real 
wood in putty form. 
Sold at all ship 
amc ru’ chandlers, paint and 
oe hardware stores. 
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Why pull an oar when an Elto outboard pushes the boat at trolling speed? 


Mid-West Firm Adopts Federal-Mogul Propellers 


VERETT HUNTER BOAT COMPANY, of McHenry, IIl., one of the 
large boatbuilding concerns in the Middle West, announces that it 
has adopted Federal-Mogul propellers as standard for all models of its 
boats. 
The company was established in 1887 and has been in continuous opera- 
tion ever since. It decided to standardize on these propellers only after 
thorough tests under all conditions of service. 


> a 


“Marine Facts” for 1936 


2 ew current edition of this interesting annual, just published, maintains 
the standard set in previous years. It is attractively gotten up and con- 
tains a mass of useful information, such as distances by water, tide tables, 
yacht rigs, knots and hitches, the signal code flags, and interesting notes on 
New Bedford, Nantucket and the Vineyard. The booklet is well illustrated 
and will be read with satisfaction by the yachtsman. It is published by . 
Peirce & Kilburn, New Bedford, Mass. 


a ae. 


Brokerage Active 


URING the past three months Cox & Stevens, Inc., report a pro- 
nounced increase in inquiries for yachts of various types. 

Recent brokerage transactions include the following: 

248’ Diesel yacht Warrior chartered to a foreign yachtsman for an ex- 
tended cruise in the Mediterranean. 

160’ Diesel yacht Thalia chartered for Thomas M. Howell to a western 
yachtsman. 

126’ Diesel yacht Rosewill IJ sold for W. C. Rands to Mrs. Emily 
Burlingham of Cincinnati. 

124’ Diesel yacht Bidou chartered for Bruce Dodson to a member of 
the New York Yacht Club. 

113’ Diesel auxiliary schooner yacht Lamorna chartered for Camper & 
Nicholsons, Ltd., to a member of the New York Yacht Club for cruising in 
foreign waters. 

100’ Diesel yacht Sea Owl chartered for H. P. Whitmore. 

95’ Diesel yacht All Alone chartered for the Arrow Line Company to a 
western yachtsman. 

94’ Diesel yacht Sabiha III chartered for Lucien H. Tyng. 

92’ auxiliary schooner yacht Manana chartered for Roger W. Young to a 
member of the New York Yacht Club. 

90’ fast cruiser Firefly chartered for Mrs. Joanna Wharton Lippincott. 

88’ auxiliary schooner yacht Freedom chartered for Sterling Morton. 

87’ auxiliary schooner yacht Virginia sold for Edwin A. Hemenway to 
Henry Steeger of New York. 

81’ motor yacht Sazarac chartered for George H. Townsend to a member 
of the New York Yacht Club. 

73’ auxiliary schooner yacht Isabel sold for Dave H. Morris to Julian 
Armstrong of Chicago. 
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tien as an owner’s yachting 
jacket and loads easier to wash, 
Smith’s Yacht White Gloss is ‘“‘a white 
that stays bright’ where gasoline fumes 
and harbor gasses discolor many others. 
Smith’s Yacht White Gloss is not an 
enamel. It is tough yet resilient and 
resists cracking and chipping. It may 
be scrubbed white with ordinary (not 
gritty) cleaners without affecting the 
surface. Put it on your boat now, for 
the rest of the season and to serve in 
Southern Waters this winter. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Manufacturers of Quality Marine Paints and 
Varnishes Since 1827 


Long Island City N. Y. 


ml ©) 69 529 B) 09 09 290 B) 3951 
FINISHES 
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OUR BOAT LEAK? 


DOES 
At this time of year, many boat owners 
need to make minor repairs. Here are 
four time-tested products that will fill 


your needs: 
FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 
FERDICO SEAM FILLER 


JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 
MARINE GLUE 


FERDICO CANVAS- 
PATCHING ADHESIVE 


Your dealer has these products. Look for 
them and our attractive counter-display. 
Buy a trial tube of each, and keep your 
boat in condition. 


Write for our folder: ‘Some Things We Have Learned 
About Laying Canvas” 


LW.Ferdinand € Co.Ine. 


« 
599 Albany Street Boston.Mass, 











“Bounty,” a 35-foot Marblehead model owned by C. W. Gregory of Bridge- 
port, Conn., is powered with two Buda KM 393 engines 


68’ auxiliary schooner yacht Morgana sold for Stephen Etnier to A. C. 
Jefferson of Minneapolis. 

65’ power yacht Nereid chartered for the Estate of Thomas B. Taylor 
to a New York yachtsman. 

58’ Seawanhaka schooner Nokomis sold for Henry J. Wiser to Samuel 
Plant of Clayton, Mo. 

55’ auxiliary yawl Ulua chartered for Lloyd 8. Carter. 

50’ Dawn cruiser Craigiana sold for R. C. Montgomery to Ralph Danley 
of Chicago. 

45’ cruiser Broadbill chartered for Davenport Pogue to a New York 
yachtsman. 
43’ auxiliary cutter Sagitta chartered for A. E. Wieda. 

37’ “R” sloop Daffy sold for Arthur H. Gauss to Roswell Miller of 
Millbrook, N. Y. 

28’ Interclub sloop Wildcat sold for John M. Lovejoy to Charles G. 
Emery of Clayton, N. Y. 

28’ Interclub sloop Twitch sold for Ralph P. Manny to Merle L. Youngs 
of New York City. 


Larger Boats and Engines 


CCORDING to Scripps Motor Company, of Detroit, the trend to 
larger boats and to engines of greater power is more evident than in 
past seasons. There has been a steady increase in the demand for engines 
of 170 hp. and up. This indicates, the company thinks, a desire for more 
comfort and greater speed. 

The president of Guatemala, General Jorge Ubico, has taken over his 
new Gar Wood 25’ runabout powered with a Scripps 210 hp. engine. This 
is equipped with Holley down draft carburetor, specially calibrated for 
use on Lake Amatitlan, 4180 feet above sea level. Walton Hubbard, of Los 
Angeles, has recently sold a 22’ Gar Wood runabout to be used on Lake 
Arrowhead, 5160 feet above sea level. This boat is powered with a Model 
152 Scripps, rated 169 hp. in direct drive. 

A Gar Wood 28’ custom runabout with 210 hp. Model 202 Scripps 
has been bought by M. C. Honeywell of Minneapolis. She made 40 m.p.h. 
on her trials at Marysville. Other similar boats have gone to New London 
and Miami, both powered with Model 202 Scripps engines. 

This is the tenth consecutive year, it is announced, that Scripps engines 
are selected by Gar Wood as standard equipment. 
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“Florud,” a 28-footer built by Burger Boat Co., makes 15.47 m.p.h. driven by 
a Chrysler Ace. Dr. J. F. Zivnuska of Milwaukee owns her 
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Red Head 
New Yawl of Mr. Adrian Iselin II 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Ine. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 




















When Murray & Tregurtha began 
manufacturing marine engines 
forty-five years ago, a standard of 
superlative quality was estab- 
lished. This banner still waves 
with uncompromising fidelity — 
unfaltering loyalty to a tradition- 
ally high-grade production. 


Those who appreciate and de- 
mand maximum value in fuel-oil 
and gasoline engines recognize 
the economy and wisdom of 
choosing Murray & Tregurtha’s. 
They are assured of being re- 
warded by these salient features: 
uniform safety and dependable 
efficiency. 


Write for our descriptive folder 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 
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For the first six 
months of 1936 
YACHTING’S average 
net paid circulation 
reached a new all- 
time high. 
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YACHTING’S adver- 
tisers, this year, are 
receiving a substan- 
tial bonus in exeess 
of our circulation 
guarantee of 20.000 
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